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a design of compiling a complete sys: 
tem of Distillation; and accordingly read 
most of the treatises on that suhject, and 


extracted from each what I thought ne- 


cesgary for my purpose, proposing to supr 
ply. the defects from my own experien ce, 
N is, however, more than prohable, that 
this design had never been executed, had 
not a French Treatise of Distillation fell 
into my hands; but finding in that book 
many. useful observations, and a great 
number of recipes for making various 
sorts of compound waters and cordials, 'h 
determined to finish the work I had be- 
gun, being now enabled to render it much 
| more useful than it was possible for me 
„ Ys 3h otherwise 


— 


| ] T is now some years since! first formed. | 


— 


% „ 


. 
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IV PREFACE, 


otherwise to have done. What I have 
translated from this author, will, T dare - 
say, be kindly received by our distillers, 
as the manner of making many of the fo- 
reign compound waters, &c. has never 
before been published in the English lan- 
guage. And, I flatter myself, if the seve- 
ral hints interspersed through this Trea- 
tise are carefully adverted to, Distillation 
may be carried to a much greater degree 
of perfection than it is at present; and 
the celebrated compound waters and cor- 
dials of the French and Ttalians, imported 
at so great an expence, and such detri- 
ment to the trade of this nation, may be 
made i in England, equal to those manu- 
factured abroad. | | 
My principal intention being to render 
this Treatise useful to all, I have endea- 
voured to deliver every thing in the 
plainest and most intelligible manner. 
Beauty of stile is not, indeed, to be ex- 
pected in a work of this nature; and, 
| D 


PRETACE. | 54 vw" 


therefore, if perspicuity be. not wanting: 
I presume the Reader will forgive me, if 
he meets with some passages that might 


have been delivered in a more elegant 


manner. I have also, for the same rea- 


son, avoided, as much as possible, terms 


of art, and en all the recipes in words 
at length. = 


- Distillation, Sh long 0 had | 
not been carried to the degree of perfec- 
tion that might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. Nor will this appear surprising, 
if it be considered that the generality of 
distillers proceed in the same beaten track, 
without hardly suspecting their art capa- 
ble of improvements, or giving themselves 
any trouble to inquire into the rationale 


of the several processes they daily per- 
form. They imagine that the theory of 


Distillation is very abstruse, and above 
the reach of common capacities; or, at 
least, that it requires a long and very as- 
dun, study to comprehend it; and, 
248 therefore, 


neee 
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3 PREFACE, | 


therefore, content themselves with repeat- 
ing the processes, without the least varia- 
tion. This opinion, however ridiculous ' 
| fit may appear to those not acquainted. - 
Ms with the present practice of distillers, has, 
I am satisfied, been the principal cause 
why Distillation has not been carried to 
the height it would otherwise have been. 
E have, therefore, endeavoured in the fol- 
lowing Treatise to destroy this idle opi- 
nion, and shew the distiller how he may 
proceed on rational principles, and direct 
his enquiries in such a manner as cannot 
fail of leading him to such discoveries in 
his profession, as will be attended with ad- 
vantage both to himself and his country. 


Baut it I not to those only WhO Anke 
Distillation their profession, that I have 

' __ - Iaboured to render this Treatise useful; I 
| have also endeavoured to extend its utility 
2 to those who distil simple and compound 
if waters for their own use, or to distribute | 
to their indigent neighbours. And for 
5 2 "24 > "oo 


' PREFACE, vii 
this reason I have adapted most of the 
recipes to small quantities, and briefly 
. enumerated the virtues and uses of each 
composition. 

The short descriptions of the most ca- 
pital ingredients, and the directions for 
chusing the best of each kind, I flatter 
myself, will not be considered as impro- 

per; because the goodness of every com- 
position must, in a great measure, depend 
on the goodness of the ingredients. 
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Fat 


eee oN is the art & 1 /238 10 
drawing off the spirituous, aqueous, and olea- 


Einous parts of a mixt body from the grosser, 
and more terrestrial parts, by on fire, and 
condensing them again ke cold. . 

We ohall kr ice this Treatise 0 | 
three- parts; in the first, we shall explain the 
method of distilling spirits from various sub- 
stances; in the second, the manner of drawing 
simple waters; and in the third, the best methods 


of making cordial or r-compound waters, 


An | ok 
an A COMPLETE SYSTEM - 
PART L 

; 1, .. 


or THE DISTILLATION OP SPIRITS, 


BY the itillation of opirits is to be under- 
stood the art by which all inflammable spirits, 
bpPrandies, rums, arracks, and the like are pro- 

oeeured from vegetable substances, by the means 


of a previous fermentation, and a subsequent : 

treatment of the fermented liquor r by. the; alem 

dic, or hot stil, with its per” worm na re- 

ti. MENOS! | 2 a 

8 is 393 1 

' | But as. it 18 a to extract vinous spi-W t 

ö rits from any vegetable subject without fermen- : 
e tation, and previous to this, Brewing is often 
. necedaarys it will be We first to consider 

. C HAP. Tt . x 


e 45 in order to the Production of I 
- * inflammable Spirits. | 

STEP B Brewing, we mean the extracting a tinc- 
. ME from some vegetable substance, or dissolv- 
i M 5 img it in hot water, by which means it becomes 
. Proper for a vinous fermentation. | 

Mü N 3 ͤ ĩ oh 


or DISTILLATION 3 


Y A solution, or fermentable tincture of this 
kind, may be -procured, with proper manage- 
ment, from any vegetable substance, but, the 
more readily and totally it dissolves in the fluid, 
the better it is fitted for fermentation, and the larger 
its produce of spirits. All inspissated vegetable 
Juices therefore, as sugar, honey, treacle, man- 
na, &c, are very proper for this use, as they to- 
tally dissolve in water, forming a clear and uni- 
form solution; but malt, for its cheapness, 1s 
generally preferred in England, though it but 
imperfectly dissolves in hot water. The worst 
sort is commonly chosen for this purpose; and 
the tincture, without the addition of hops, or 
trouble of boiling it, is directly covled and fer- 
mented. | = | 


* 


der But in order to brew with malt to the greatest 
advantage, the three following particulars should 
be carefully attended to: First, The sũbject 
should be well prepared; that is, it should be 
of justly malted, and well ground: for if it be too 
5 little malted, it will prove hard and flinty; and 
. consequently, only a small part of it dissolve in 
the water: and, on the other hand, if too much 
* malted, a great part of the finer particles, or fer- 
N matter, will be lost in the operation. 


20 | B 2 With | 
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© With regard to grinding, the malt should be re- 
duced to a kind of coarse meal; for experience 


has shewn, that by this means, the whole sub- 
stance of the malt may, through the whole pro- 


> <ess, continue mixed with the tincture, and be 
distilled with it; whereby a larger quantity of 


spirit will be obtained, and also great part of the 
trouble, time, and expence, in brewing saved. 
This secret depends upon thoroughly-mixing, or 

briskly - agitating the meal, first in cold water, 


and then in hot; and repeating this agitation 


after the fermentation i is finished: when the thick 


© turbid wash must be be immediately committed to 


the still. And thus the two gperations of Brewing 
and Fermenting may very commodiously be re- 
duced to one, to the no small e advan» 
tage of the ce; 


The second particular to be attended to, is, 
that the water be good, and properly applied. 
Rain water is the best adapted to Brewing; for 
it not only extracts the tineture of the malt bet- 


ter than any other, but it also abounds in fer- 


mentable parts, whereby the operation is quick- 


ned, and the yield of the spirit increased. The 


next to that of rain, is the water of rivers and 


Jakes, particularly such as wash any large tract af 
— 8 fertile 


* 


being had to the season of the year, and the 
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| or DISTILLATION. I 
&fertile country, or receive the sullage of popu- * 
lous towns, But whatever water is used, it 
must stand in a hot state upon the prepared malt, 
especially if a clear tincture be desired; but the 
greatest care must be taken to prevent the malt 
from running into lumps or clods; and, indeed, 
the best way to prevent this is to put a small 
quantity of cold water to the malt first, and mix 
them well together, after which the remaining 
quantity of water may be added in a state of boil - 
ing, without the least danger of coagulating tùje 1 
malt, or what the distillers call, making a pud- Y- - 1 
"Ps 3 ' | SF3's N | 


Ran hee found by IO that a cer- 
tain degree of heat is necessary to extract the 
whole virtue of the malt; this degree may, by 9 
the above method, be determined to the greatest vx 
exactness, as the heat of boiling water may at 
once be lessened to any assigned degree of warmth, 
by a proper addition of cold water; due regard 


temperature of the air. This improvement, 
with that mentioned above, of reducing the two 
operations of Brewing and Fermentation to one. 
milk be ditended with considerable advantage. be 


— 
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With regard to the proper quantity of water, te 


| it must be observed, that if too little be used, a e 


viscid clammy mixture will be produced, little N su 


disposed to ferment, nor capable of extracting e 
all the soluble parts of the malt. On the other N 


hand, too much water renders the tincture thin Wet! 
and aqueous, and by that means increases the Ich 
trouble and expence in all parts of the operation, ¶ tio 
A due medium, therefore, should be chosen; ade 
and experience has shewn, that a wash about bei 


the goodness of that designed by the London m 


brewers for ten shilling beer, will best answer rer 
the distiller's purpose. When a proper quantity of 
of water is mixed with the malt, the whole mass Vo 
must be well agitated, that all the soluble parts 
of the malt may often come in contact with the 
aqueous fluid, which being well saturated after 


standing a proper time, must be drawn off, 
fresh water poured on, and the agitations re-! 71 


peateq fMthe whole virtue, or saccharine sweet- ſi was 
ness of the malt is extracted, and only a fixed cha 
husky matter remains, incapable of being dis- out 
solved by either hot or cold water. AN duc: 


The third requisite particular is, that some 
certain additions be used, or alterations made 
according to the season of the year, or the in- 


or DISTILLATION; | 7 


tention of the operator. The season of the 
year is very necessary to be considered. In the 
summer, the water applied to the malt must be 
colder than in the winter; and in hot sultry 
weather, the tineture must be suddenly cooled, 
atherwise it will turn eager; and, in order tio 
check the too great tendency it has to fernienta- 3 
tion, when the air is hot, it will be necessary to 
add a proper quantity of unmalted meal, v which 
being much less disposed to fermentation than 
malt, will greatly moderate its impetuosity, and 
render the operation suitable to the production 
of spirits, which, by a too violent fermentation, 
1 in a Lo measure, be Aer and lost. | 


134.) 


- CHAP, in; 
Of Fermentation. r bp; 
THE tincture, or, as the distillers call it, the 


wash, being prepared, as in the; foregoing 
chapter, it is next to be fermented; for, with- 
out this operation, no vinous spirit can be pro- 


duced. 


21 
1 I' 


By fermentation is meant that intestine mo- 
tion performed by the instrumental efficacy of 
water, whereby the salt, oil and earth of a fer- 

8 mentable 


+ 
* 
; 

(| 
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8 A COMPLETE 'S$YSTEX © { | 
mentable subject, are separated, | attenuated, 
transposed, and again collected, and weben deen 


in a at bende manner. 

<4 Ehe nt of ee is of f the greatest 
use, and should be well understood by every dis- 
tiller, as it is the very basis of the art; and, 


perhaps, if more attended to, a much purer 


spirit, as well as a greater quantity of it, might 


| be procured. from the same materials than at pre- 
sent. We shall therefore lay down a concise 


2 W before we I to Ons 


a ; 
$54; n 


Every fermentable dart is 1 of aa, 
oil, and a subtle earth; but these particles are 80 
small, that, when asunder, they are impercep- 
tible to the senses; and, therefore, when mixed 


with an aqueous fluid, they leave it transparent; 
neither have fermentable een row ren ex- 


5 cept that of gwertness. 


These particles are each composed of salt, oil 
and earth, intimately mixed in an actual cohe- 
sion, connexion, and union; and, therefore, 
when any one of those principles too much 


. abounds in any subject, so that an intimate union 


. 
tine \ . £623 0 
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or DISTILLATION, 2 8 
js prevented, the whole efficacy of the fermen- 
tation is either stopped or impaired, or at least 
limited to one certain species. 


This equal connexion of salt, oil and earth, 
into a single compound particle, forms a cor- 
puscle soluble in water; or to speak more philo- 
sophically, this compound corpusele is by means 
of its saline particles, connected with the aque - 
ous corpuseles, and moved up and down with 
e- them. But where these corpuscles are not thus 
Se connected with the water, a number of them 
join together, and form either a gross, or a Nene > 


chaffy, and spungy matter. 


u, When these compound particles are diluted | 
with a small quantity of an aqueous fluid, they 

feel slippery, clammy, and unctuous to the 

red touch, and effect the taste with a kind of ropy 
nt; ¶ sweetness. And when a proper quantity of the | 
ex- I fluid is added, a commotion is presently excited,. 3t 
Nad afterwards a subtle ner 3 


dil This tek nies firs begins i in — 
he- the whole substance; for before the addition of 

ore, ¶ water, the subjeet ma: remain in dry, solid, | 
mch. and a as in malt, r Kc. which ; il $ 
en | B- 4-7 being 7 


/ 
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being 88 to powder, each grain thereof is 
an agreement of many smaller compound cor- 
puscles; these being put into water, dissolve, 
and separately float therein, till at length, they 
become so small as to be invisible, and only 
thicken tlie consistence of the liquor. 


These corpuscles being thus separated from 
one another, there next ensues a separation of 
their component particles; that is, the salt, the 
oil, and the earth, are divided by the eg e 
tion of the aqueous particles. 


% 


7 * 


Tube first commotion/is:no more than. a bare 
solution; for the saline particles being easily dis- 
Solvable in water, they are immediately laid hold 
of by the aqueous particles, and carried about 
with them. But the sveceeding separation, or 
fermentative motion, is a very different thing; 
for by this the saline particles are divided from 
those of oil and earth, partly by the cen of 
the others in their motion, and partly by the 
force of the aqueous particles, which are now 
Lan mein and — 1e them, 


This motion 1s performed by the water, As 2 
m_ or aggregate of an infinite number of par- 
| ” ticles, 


F „ 1 * 8 —_— tc a 


3 — aa 6. a _ tw. 
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ticles; in actual and perpetual motion; their” 


smallness being proportionable to that of the fer 


menting corpuseles, and their motion, 'or con- 
stant SuSceptibility of motion, by warmth, and 
the motion of the air, disposing them to move 


other subtle moveable corpuscles also. The cer- 
tain agreement of figure, or size, between the 
aqueous partieles, and those of the salt in the 
fermentable subject, tends greatly to increase 
this commotion; for, by this means, they are 
readily and very closely conneeted together; and 

therefore move almost like one and the same 
compound corpuscle : whilst the water 1s not at 
all disposed to cohere immediately with either the 
oil. or earth. And thus an unequal concussion 
is excited in the compound corpuscles of thefer- 
mentable subject; which concussion at length 
strikes out the saline particle, loosens the others, 


and finally produces a separation of the Wen 


connexion of the subject. 


An aqueous fluid, thiol is the true, ih 


indeed the only, instrument for procuring à fer- 
mentable motion in these compound corpuscles 
of the subject: for were an oily fluid poured 
upon any fermentable subject, no vinous fermen-⸗ 
tation would ensue; 3 as the oil could neittier NN 

B 6. ö a suffi · 


. 
* « 
* * 
"Ks 
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a sufficient impulse on the compound corpuscles, 


which are grosser than its own constituent 


particles, nor divide the oily or zaline particles of 


the suhject from their connexion with the others, 


Which detain, and, as it were, envelope or an 


fend them from. its action. 


"The: eee N of | the 3 
subject being affected by the perpetual motion 


of the particles of the aqueous fluid, a proper 


degree of motion is necessary, or that the parti- 
cles move with a proper degree of velocity, which 
principally depends on external heat. A cons 
aiderable degree of cold, indeed, will not abso- 
Intely prevent fermentation, though it will greatly 
retard it; and a boiling heat will prevent it still 
more. ; A tepid,, or middle degree of heat be- 
tween freezing or boiling, is therefore the most 

proper for promoting and e the opera- 
tion. 


l i ä TY enn — 


LEN 


” eee also, lk not of ab- 
solute necessity, yet greatly promotes and quick 


eng the action, as being a capital instrument in 
putting in a proper degree of motion, the oily 


3 particles of the subject. But whilst the air thus 
——_— hasten the affect, it causes at the 


— same 


* 
24 21 3 5 + * 5 $& 
* — 
* « 
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zame time. by its nts ad al 
terations in the oily particles; for it not only 
moves, but absolutely dissolves and displaces- 
them from their original connexions; and thus 
carries them off with itself from the whole mass. 
And, therefore, though the consideration of the, 
air does not so properly. belong to fermentation. 
in the general,, yet it does in particular; as, hav- 
ing an accidental power to- alter every species of. 
this operation : consequently its agency ought. 
to be well understood, either to procure altera 
tions at pleasure in the fermenting mass, or to. 
rn. and correct impending dangers, 


The oily niches thus oeparated and- dixzolvel 
by the air, are also elastie, though they pro- 
bably derive that property from their inter course 
with the air itself; and 1 Wan en ex- 
wemeiy minute, 


When, „ an aquebus fluid is s added 
to a fermentable subject, exposed to a tempe- 
rate heat, a fermentative struggle immediately 
arrises, the saline part of the compound particles | 
being dissolved by the continual intestine mo- 
tion of the water, and carried up and down with 
it in a all Nun amidst a an | infinite number of 


i: 
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- other particles, as well fermentable, as aqueous 
ones; whence, by this collision and attrition, 
the saline particles are dissolved, and separated 
from their connexion with the oily and earthy. 
And as the oily particles are the most subtle and 
dastic, they would, by this means, be thrown 
up to the surface of the liquor, and carried off 
by the air, were they not closely donnected with 
the earthy ones, whose gravity prevents their 
evaporation, and, by coming in contact with 
others of the same kind, form aggregations, - 
and sink down with the oily parkicles, to the 
bottom, But beforę these can form a bulk toa 
large to be supported by the water, many of the 
oily particles are, by their frequent collisions 
withthe acqueous fluid , Separated from the earthy 
ones: and by degrees, more strongly connected 
again with the saline ones; whilst, on the other 
hand, the same saline particles imbibe some of 
the earthy ones, which being left single, upon 
their separation from the oily particles, floated 
ant. . in the fluid. 


* © — FF Y a> ÞÞDAÞ Mc S aw TR 


And hence 188 the ceveral different con- 
sequences of fermentation ; : viz. 1. From the 


separation of the baline particles of the ferment- fe 
able subject proceeds the tart, saline, or acid ti 
taste * the liquor; which is more sensible at 
| first. 


* 7 4 2 
e eee 1 


=... Ed 


* 


tied, or the due arrangement and connexion of 
the saline particles with those of the oily and 
earthy kinds, completed: after which the Jiquor 


proves milder, softer, or less pungent. 2. From 
the oily particles being set at liberty, proceeds, 
the strong smell of the liquor, and the head or 


shining skin upon the $urface. 3. The earthy 
particles eollecting together in clusters, cause 


the fluid to appear turbid, and afterwards à visi- 


ble earthy, or elay- like matter to be precipitated: : 
and some of the earthy parts, in their motion, 
arriving at the head, or bily skin on the surface, 
cause it to thicken; and afterwards taking it 
down along with it, thus constitute the lees 

ich abound in oil. 4. From this new strug- 
gle or collision; which is productive both of 
solution, and a new connexion in the saline and 
earthy -corpuscles, proceeds the ebullition in fer- 
mentation. And, lastly, by the same repeated 
coalition of the oily with the acqueous and sa- 
line particles, the inflammable spirit is pro- 


7 


Having thus laid down a concise theory of 


fermientation, WE an now proceed 10 due Pater 
tiee, ap 
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Ast, before the liquor is duly composed and set- 


be 


2 liquor, A complete and uniform solution, how 
ever, should- not be attempted, because that 


— 


| 
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The wash being brought to a tepid, or luke, 
warm state in the backs, a proper quantity of a 


f  good-conditioned ferment is added; but if the 


ferment be solid, it should be previously broke 
into small pieces, and gently thinned either with 
the hand, ,whisp, &c,. in a little of the tepid 


would greatly weaken the power of the ferment, 
or destroy its future efficacy. The whole in- 
tended quantity, therefore, being thus loosely 
mixed with a moderate parcel of the liquor, and 
kept in a tepid state, either by setting it near 
the fire, or otherwise, and free from the too rude 
commerce of the external air; more of the in- 
sensibly warm liquor ought to be added, at pro- 
per intervals, till. at length, the whole quantity 
is properly set. to working together. And, thus, 


by dividing the business into parts, it may much 
more speedily and On? be me. thay . 


1 it wa once. 


"The whole Bib of 4 being thus get 


to work, secured in a proper degree of warmth, 


and defended from a too free Intercourse of the 
external air, nature itself, as it were, ſinishes the 
kth and renders the * fit for the 5 


1 a * 
2 ; k 


— 
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By ferments,| we mean any subetans, which, 
being added to any rightly disposed fermentable 
liquor, will eause it to ferment much sooner and 


faster than it would of itself; and, consequently, 


render the operation shorter; in contradietion 
to those abusiyely called so, which only correct 
some fault in the liquor, or give it some flavour. 
Hence we see, that the principal use of ferments 
is to save time, and make dispatch in business; 
whilst they only occasionally, and, as it were 


hy accident, give a flavour, and increase the 


quantity of spirit. And, aecordingly, any fer- 
mentable liquor, may, without the additiom of 
any ferment, by a proper management of heat- 
alone, be brought to ferment, and even more 
perfectly, though much dlower,! n * ; 
W. 4215 *. il | 
| : 
These "OI are; UF the homely: 
and feces of all fermentable hquors, generated | 
and thrown. to the surface, or deposited at the 
bottom, either: during the-act of. A 
or after the operation is finished. 


Todo of these are ente in large quantites, 
and at a small expence; we mean beer- yeast and 
wine>lees ; W and artiſicial management, 


or 
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or use of which, might render the business of 
distillation much more facile, certain and ad- 


| br N 


10 . and n 


discouragement, in the business of distillation, 


to procure a sufficient stock of these materials, 
and preserve them at all times ready for use. 
The whole secret consists in dextrously freeing 
the matter from its superfluous moisture; because 


in its fluid state, it is subject to a farther fer- 


mentation, which is productive of corruption; 
in which state it becomes intolerably fœtid and 


— 


. The method ef expoding i. b the air l it 


has required a proper consistence, is subjeet to 


great inconveniencies; and so peculiar and care- 


ful a management necessary, that it rarely suc- 


| herd. therefore, is to; pes u very 
lowly and gradually, in a thick, close, and 
strong canvas bag, after the manner of wine- 


lees, by the tail-press, till it becomes a kind of 
cake; which, though soft, will easily snap, or 
break dry and brittle between the fingers. Be- 


ing 


1 — „„ 


i 
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ing reduced to that consistence, and closely 
packed up in a tight cask, it will remain a ws 


nume uncorrupted, preserve its fragrancy, and 


eonsequently, fit to Yor used for nen the 
4174061114468 e 


The same method is also practicable, and to 
the same advantage, in the flowers or yeast of 
wine; which may he thus commodiously im- 
ported from abroad: Or, if these cannot be pro? 
cured, others of equal efficacy may be procured 
from fresh wine4lees, by barely mixing and 
Stirring them into a proper warm liquor; whence 
the lighter, or more volatile and active parts of 
the lees, will be thrown to the surface, and may 
easily be taken off, and preserved, by the above- 
mentioned method, in any desired quantity. 
And beuee, by a very easy process, an inex- 
haustible supply of the most useful ferments 
may be readily and successively procured, so as 
to prevent for the future all occasion of com- 
plaint for want of them, in the distiller's busi-- 


£3 
% 


© Experience has demonstrated, that all fer- 
ments abound much more in essential oil, than 
the — which . them: and conse- 
| quently 


nor to any other subject but what aſſords a 


entirely, into the state of some foreign brandies, 
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quently they retain, in a very high idegree; the 
smell and flavour of the subject. It is there- 
fore requisite, before the ferment is applied, to 
consider what flavour is intended to be intro- 


duced, or what OY ROT 


per rs. a 


| The 73809 BY thus 8 ho 8 is n 
en as to render any neutral ſermen- 
table liquor of the same flayour with that which 
Yielded.. the: ferment. This observation is: 0f 
much greater moment than will presently be 
gonceived; for a new scene is hereby opened, 
both in the business of distillation, and others 
depending upon fermentation It must, how - 
eyer, be observed, that its benefit does not 
extend to malt, treated in the common method; 


spirit tolerably pure and tasteless: For, other- 
wise, instead of producing a simple, pure, and 
uniform flavour, it causes a compound, mixed, 
and unnatural one. How. far. the fine stiller may 
profit by it, well deserves his attention; and 
whether our native cyder Spirit, crab spirit, &c, 
which have very little flavour of their own, may 
not, by this artifice, be brought nearly, if not 


— 


d 
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80 highly esteemed, is recommended to expe- 7 
rience. ie nA n ö | | 2 1 | 


wm ALIS. Hh 4th hor e 
It is common with distillers, in order to in- 
eręease the quantity of spirit, give it a particu- 14 
lar flavour, or improve its vinosity, to add sse. {FW 
veral things to' the liquor, during the time it is {ix 
in a state of fermentation ; and these additions 


may properly be n to 9 acids, aro- 
matics, and oils, 


All nch be Juices, as treacle, honey, 
Kc. which either want a natural acid, have been 
Yeprived of it, or contain it in too small a quan- 
tity, will be greatly improved by adding, at the 
beginning of the operation, a small quantity of 
the vegetable or fine- mineral acids; as oil of 
sulphur, Glauber's spirit of salt, juice of le- 
mons, or an aqueous solution of tartar. These 
| additions will either give, or greatly improve the 
| vinous acidity of the subject, but not increase the 


) quantity of the spirit, that intention my . - 4 

| formed by aromatics and oils. = | 7 

| | : x 4 
All pungent aromatics have a curprising qua- - *- nl 

tity of increasing the quantity of the spirit, as | | 

: well as in altering, or improving the flavour; 


but their use requires that the fermentation 
should 
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should be performed in close vessels. And if a 
ö large quantity be intended to be added, care must 
be taken not to do it all at once, lest the 'olliness 
of the ingredients should cheek: the operation. 
But if the flavour be the principal intention, 
they should not be added till the operation is 
nearly finished. After the same manner a very 
considerable quantity of any essential vegetable 
oil may be converted into a surprisingly large 
quantity of inflammable spirit; but great cau- 
tion is here als6 necessary not to drop it too fast, 
or add too large a quantity at a time, which 
would damp the fermentation; it being tlie 
surest method of checking, or totally stopping 
this operation, at any point of time required. 
The best method, therefore, of adding the oil, 
so as to avoid all inconveniencies, 1s to rub the 
oil in a mortar with sugar, which the chemists 
call making an Olesaccharum, by which means 
the tenacity of the oil will be destroyed, and the 
whole readily mix with the liquor, and imme- 
diately ferment with it. The distiller would do 
well to consider these observations attentively, 
as he may thence form an advantageous method 
of increasing the quantity of spirits, and at the 
same time greatly improve Make quality * 
flavour. - 


But 
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a in order to put these 3 in prac- 

ce, particular regard must be had to the con- 
HEE vessel in which the fermentation is per- 
formed, the exclusion of the air, and the 5 | 

of the external heat or cold. L | 


ak 


With bd to the containing wad; its . \ 
rity, and the provision for rendering it oecasion- 
ally close, are chiefly to be considered. In 
- cleansing it, no soap, or other unctous body 1 
t, cChould be used, for fear of checking the fer- | 
h mentation; and, for the same reason, all strong 1 
e alkaline lixiviums should be avoided. - Lime- \ 1 
o Vater, or a turbid solution of quick lime may by 
1. be employed for this purpose, without producing / 
|, any ill-effect; it will also be of great service in 
ie destroying a prevailing acetous salt, which is 
ts apt to generate in the vessels when the warm — 
18 air has free access to them; and tends to per- Ne ] 
Te vert the order of fermentation, and, instead-of | ; 
- a wine or wash, produce a vinegar. Special 
lo care must also be had, that no remains of yeast, 
„or cadaverous remains of former fermented mat- 
dd ters, hang about the vessels, which would in- 
he fect whatever should be afterwards put into them; 
ad and cannot, without the utmost difficulty, be 


perfectly cured and swegtened, oy / 
| The 


* Py 
x - 
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The occasional clogeness of the vessels ma, 
in the large way; be provided for by covers pro- 
_ -perly adapted; and, in the small way, by valves, 
placed in light casks. These valves will occa- 
* .. $lonally give the necessary vent to preserve the 

nAveaxcl, during the height of the fermentation ; 
the vessel otherwise remaining 755 Os 
eee, pi 1 8 PLES 


101 is nde * a very 1 Dianne in 
the business of fermentation, to suppose, that 
there is an absolute necessity for a free admis- 
sion of the external air. The express contrary 
is the truth, and very great advantages will be 
found by practising according to this supposi- 
tion. A constant influx of the external air, if 
it does not carry off some part of the spirit al- 
ready generated, yet certainly catches up and 
-dissipates the fine, subtle, or oleaginous and 
Saline particles, whereof the spirit is made, and 
thus considerably lessens the quantity, By a 
close fermentation this inconveniency is avoided; 
-all air, except that included in the vessel, being 
excluded. The whole secret consists in leaving 
a moderate space for the air at the top of the 
vessel, unpossessed by the hquor. When the 
liquor 1 is once fairly at work to bung it down 

5 | close, 


14 


without opening or giving it any more vent than 
that afforded it by a proper valve placed in the cask; 
which, however is not of absolute necessity, 
when the empty space, or rather that possessed 
1; vy the air, is about one tenth of the gage; the ar- 
e, Wl tificial air, generated in the operation being then 
7 zeldom sufficient to open a strong valve, or at 
most not to endanger the _ * AC 


at This cred may be une to good advanz 
8— tage by those whose businẽss is not very large; 


ry but it requires too much time to be used by the 
be large dealers, who are in a manner forced to ad- 


i- mit the free air, and thus sustain a considerable 
if loss! in their quantity of spirit, that the fernicn- 


. dation may be finished in the small time allowed 


nd for that purpose. It may, however, be said, 


nd that the silent, slow, and almost imperceptible 


nd nous fermentation, is universally the most oy 


0 fect and 3 2 1 

d; | | 
ng During the dale edurse of this operation, the 
ng vessel should be kept from all external cold, or 
he considerable heat, in an equal, uniform, and mo- 
he I derate temperature. In the winter, a stove room, 
"es Such as is common in Germany, would be very 
se, | . 


SY 8 convenient 
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dose, and thus suffer it to finish the fermentation, 


33 


» 
2 * 
* 

- 
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convenient for this purpose; the vessel 2 
placed at a proper distance from the stove: but at 
other seasons no particular apparatus is necessary 
with us in England, if the place allotted for the 
business be but well defended from the summer' $ 
heat, and the ill allocts of cold bleak northern 

winds. : 
The operation is known to be perfected when 
the hissing, or small bubbling noise can be no 
longer heard, upon applying the ear to the ves- 
sel; and also by the liquor itself appearing clear 
to thee eye, and having a pungent sharpness on the 
tongue. And that it may fully obtain these pro- 
perties, and be well fitted to yield a pure and per- 
fectly vinous spirit by distillation, it should be 
suffered to stand at rest in a somewhat cooler 
place, if practicable, than that in which it was 
fermented; till it has thoroughly deposited and 
cleansed itself of the gross lee, and become per- 
fectly transparent, vinous and fragrant; in which 
State it should be committed to the still, and the 
pirit obtained will not only exceed that obtained 
in the common way in quantity, but also in fra- 
grance, pungency, and vinosity. 


AP, 


; or DISTILLATION. 


CHAP, III. 
0 Distillation i m general. 
tw in the two ice chapters laid 


down the best methods of brewing and fermen- 
tation, we shall now n to the method of 


8 distillation. 


7 


And in order to lead our readers methodically 


through the path which lies before them, we shall 
begin with explaining the principles of distillation; 


-or, the method of he the Rind parts 


of bodies. 


To extract the spirits is to cause such an action 


by heat, as to cause them to ascend in vapour 


. the bodies which detain them. 


If this 3 to bodies, 80 e 5 
separation be made without any adventitious 


means, it is called fermentation, which we have 


already explained. 


If it be 8 by fire, or other heating pow- 


er, in which the alembic is placed, it is called di- 


> gestion 
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digestion, or distillation; digestion if the heat only 
prepares the materials for the distillation of their 
Spirits; and distillation, where the action is-of 
sufficient efficacy to cause them to ascend in va- 

pour, and distil. IE; | 


This heat is that which puts the insensible parts 
of a body, whatever it be, into motion, divides 
them, and causes a passage for the spirits inclosed 
herein, by disengaging them from the phlegm, 
and the earthy particles by which they are in- 
closed. LD 8 


Distillation considered in this light, is not un- 
worthy the attention and countenance of the 
learned. This art is of infinite extent; whatever 
the whole earth produces, flowers, fruits, seeds, 
_ -8pices, aromatic and vulnerary plants, odoriferous 
drugs, &c. are its objects, and come under its 
cognizance; but we generally confine it to liquids 
of taste and smell; and to the simple and spirituous 
waters of aromatic and vulnerary plants. With 
regard to its utility, we shall omit saying any 
thing here, as we shall give sufficient proofs of it 
in the sequel. 1 Pens 


Cap. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of particular distillation. 


- DISTILLATION is generally divided into 
three kinds; the first is called distillation per as- 
p censum, which is when the fire, or other heat, 
| applied to the alembic, / containing the materials, 
| causes the spirit to ascend. This is the most 


| common, and indeed almost the * kind used 


by distillers. 
. The second is called distillation per descensum z 
e which is, when the fire being placed upon the 
r vessel precipitates, or causes the spirit to descend. 
7 This kind is hardly ever used by distillers, uy > 
Ss obtain the essence or oil of cloves. a 
8 | 
s The third is termed distillation per latus, or 
i oblique distillation; but this being used only by 
h the chemists we shall say nothing farther of it 
y | here. 
it | " Þh 

- With requrd to the different methods of distil- 

lation, occasioned by the different vessels, or ma- 

; terials made use of to excite heat; improperly 
, . C 3 


called 
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called distillation;' they are of various kinds, and 
shall be explained as they occur in the work. 


There are various kinds of distillation, some of 
which arise from the different constructions of 
alembics; such are the distillation by the com- 


mon alembic, with a refrigeratory, the glass 


alembic, the serpentine alembic, and the retort; 
others are produced from the heat surrounding 
the alembic; such as the distillation in Balneum 
Marie, the vapour, the sand, ama: and * | 
lime baths. 


These different methods of distilling, we shall 
explain in enumerating the operations in which 
they are most proper; and proceed to treat of the 
different forms of alembics and their construc- 


tions. 


CHAP. v. 
Of alembics, and their different constructions. 


The alembe is a vessel usually of copper tined, 


which nerves for, ünd is : t al] operations 
un the distillery. Erin | 
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There are several sorts of alembies, all different, 
either with regard to matter or form. As, the 
commdn alembie with a refrigeratory, the earth- 
en and the glass alembic, the Balneum Marie; 
* the vapour- bath alembic, i 


Every. one of than being of ad ifferent con- 
struetion, are also used in different operations, 


The common alembic consists principally of 
two parts, the lower part called the body, and 
the * termed the head. > 


The body consists of two pieces, the lower 
called the cucurbit, and the upper the crown. 
The cucurbit, or lower part of the body, is a 
kind of receptacle proportioned to the size of the 
alembic, in which the bodies to be distilled Are 
placed. A | 


The crown, or upper part of the body, is also 
another part of the alembic;. and is that part of 
the body to which the head is immediately luted. 
But an idea of these scveral alembics will be mach 
better attained frag; 5g lowing figures, which 
represent them 4: -'ronger to the imagina- 
tion than is — to be done by words, | 
C 4 
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Pig. 1- Is a common alembic, as it appears 
before it is placed in a furnace, where a is the 
ws b r e c the heed: 


Ng. 2. Is the bolly-withcut the head; a the 
Tim or * of the crown n where the head is luted. 


Ng. 3. The head; a the rim We is to be 
luted to the body; b-the _ or end which 1s 
luted into the worm. 

Ix Fig. . he wore as it appears when out of 

the tub, in which it is fixed when in use; a the 
end into which the still head is inserted, b that 
which conveys the liquor into the receiver. 
Fig. 5. Twostills at work in one refrigeratory ; 
a, ö the two still heads, c, d the bodies inclosed 
in the brick-work, e, e the two fire- places; hf 
the two ash holes; g, a common receiver, I, a 
spout receiver, called by chemists a separating- 
glass, used in the distillation of herbs, in order 
to extract their essential oil; a crane for drawing 
the water out of the refrigeratory. - 


Fig. 6. A small still with a refrigeratory, a the 
body, b the head, c the 1 fille& with 
water 


% 


fre- place, g the ne 
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water, d che receiver, luted to the bee of the 
3 | 


Fig. 7. A glass alembic to be used as a Bal. 
neum Marie; a the body, b the head, c the bec, 


- which is to be luted to the receiver, d a trivet on 


which it is standing in the water. 


Fig. 8. A proper receiver for the glass alenbic, 
called by chemigts a bolt head, or matrass. 


Fig. 9. The glass alembic placed in a copper 
vessel; a the copper vessel filled with water, b the 
body of the glass alembic; c the head, d the re» 
ceiver luted at e to the bec of the alembic. 


Fig. 10. A cold still for distilling simple waters; 
a the head, Y the bec, or nose, o the receiver, P 
the ou on which * are laid. 


Pig. 11. A vessel for Aki called by che- 
mists a pelican or circulatory vessel; a the body; 
b the head, c, e two tubes, luted at d, d by 
which the liquor returns from the head into the 
body; e a furnace on which it is placed. bo the 


28 | Fig. 


— 
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* 


«Fig 12. Another receiver used when it is ne- 
cessary to lute it to the end of the worm, in or- 
der to prevent the most volatile I from a 
N TR and lost. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the accidents that too often happen i in per- 
forming the processes of distillation. | 


AMONG the accidents which frequently hap- 
pen in distilling, the least of all is for the ope- 
ration to miscarry, and the ingredients to be 
lost. 


\ 


And this being a subject of the greatest im- 
portance, we shall treat it with all PRE ac- 
curacy. 


All accidents are occasioned by fire, their pri- 
mary cause; by want of attention they get too 
much head, and fear often 1 8 them to be- 
come br pod 


| The first acciderit which may happen by the 
fire, is when a distiller, by 400 great a heat, 


— * —_— 4 —_—_ 8 8 M © N —y = — 
5 _ 


ry 
p] 


1 
e- 


in liquors by too great a degree of heat. To 


still becomes red hot, the materials inflamed, 
and consequently the fire reaches the recipient. 


WVmen an earthen alembic is used, the cldsest 


39 
causes the ingredients to be burnt at the bottom 
of the still; by this means his liquor is spoiled | 
by an empereumatic taste, and the tin is melted | 15 
off from the alembic. An empereuma resem- — 
ples the smell of burnt tobacco, and is produced 
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illustrate this, distil any fruit, flowers, or any | \ Al 
aromatic whatever; but especially something N 
whose smell is very volatile draw off only the 
best, unlute the alembic, and what remains in 
the still, will be found to have a. very disagree· 
able smell; whence it follows, that if a little | 
more had been drawn off, mme "nh 
_ was before obtained. +# 


i the fire be too — the extraordinary 
ebullition of the contents causes them to ascend 
into the head; and, if a glass alembic, they fall 
ignited into the recipient; the heat breaks-it, 
the spirits are dissipated, and often take 3 
the heat of the furnace. | 


If the fire be wo sbongz tlie bottom of the 


c 6 Attention 
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attention is requisite to keep the fire from "SY 
ing the materials at the bottom. The head, 
which is always of glass, bursts, and the spirits 
are pit, and often catch fire. And the remedy 
becomes the more difficult, as earth retains the 
. we” much me than a common alembic. 
10 5 
leu the e be not 5 85 fixed, it is soon 
put out of order, falls down, and unlutes itself; 
thus the liquor is a and the vapour” sets the 
"__ on . 


11:5; 4 NM: 360 

If all aheljoints be not carefully muted, dhe 
spirits at their first effort issue through the least 
aperture, run into the fire, which is propagated 
into the n * thi — : 


215 intillations where the Ae axcends first, 

its humility penetrates the Jute, and loosens it, 

/80 that when the spirituous vapours ascend, they 
are exposed to the same accident. 

54] Lastly, when the recipient is unluted, espe- 

cially if near full, without the greatest circum- 

weten the: aparits- wilt he spilt, and so catch 


fire. 


4 Hitberto 


5 — = 9 —- — — — 
— — —— ons 
— — = . 25 9 — 28 oe 


E 
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Hitherto I have only given a simple ' account 


of what daily happens to distillers; but the con- 


sequences of these accidents are infinitely more 
terrible than the aceidents themselves: for an 
artist to lose his time, his labour and goods, is 


no small matter; but it follows from what we 


have premised, that both his life and fortune are 
in danger from these conflagrations. Instances 
of the former are too common, as well as those 


of the latter, relating to the danger to which the 


operator is exposed. They are evident, and we 
have seen very lately three instances sufficient to 


intimidate the most sanguine. The spirits catch, 


the alembic and recipient fly, and the inflamed 


The 3 wo . the most danger- 


ous operations of  distillery, are particularly ex- 


.posed to these terrible accidents; the fineness of 


the spirit, at the same time that it renders it 
more inflammable, also causes the fire to spread 
with the greater rapidity. And when their store- 


houses DBRS * e er or never 


saved. [£47658 | gf | 12326: 3h 
| 


989 
* 14 


boa I may os censured for "wy endes 


vapour becomes present death to all who breathe 
it. | | 


— 
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on this head; indeed, the importance of it re- 
quires the most particular discussion; but in- 
ending to speak of the methods proper to pre- 
vent these abeidents, I shall close this chapter, 
with recommending the subject of it to the 
serious reflection of all concerned in distillation. 
And it being hitherto omitted, though of all 
others it requires the attention of the distiller, 1 
shall further observe, that these operations should 
never be left to servants. What can be expected 
from ignorant persons? Fear will seize them, 
when the greatest presence of mind is requisite. 
Let us now proceed to the methods of pre- 
venting, or at N their effects. 


CHAP. VII. 


E the Method of preventing Accidons. 

10 * W the nd ofahs 3 
which happen in distilling, would have been of 
little consequence, without shewing, at the same 
time, the methods of preventing them. In or- 


der therefore to fortify him. against the. terror 
which the foregoing ehapter may have excited, 
ve-vill bee paint out the. remedies for all th C 
,eases before specified. | 


To 
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To prevent accidents, two things expeially 
eee | 


Wo The knowledge of the fire, which . 
on the fuel, sen wood or _ 


2. WEI 8 1e perent the 
rapoum from escaping through it, and 75 that 


means of 2 the whole on fire. 


The ardent tet makes the * 


fire, such as beech, oak, holme, elm, &c. The 
white woods, as the ash, the poplar, the willow, 


and the birch, make a milder fire. This holds 


good also of the eoal made of these two kinds of 


wood; and, consequently, the nature of the 
wood or coals must determine the fire, and the 
action of this must be proportioned to the effect 
intended to be produced by it. That is, the 
capacity of the alembic, the matters to be dis- 


tilled, and their quantity. The same may also 


be said of pit coal, which is generally used in 

11 is evident, that che larger the alembic, the 
more fire is necessary. What has not been 
digested, also, requires more fire than that which 


has 
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has been prepared. by that operation. Spices 


require a stronger fire than flowers; a distillation 


of simple waters more than chat of #pirituous 


| 3 i 


The surest way of ascertaining the necessary 
degree of fire, is to regulate it by the materials, 
as they are more or less disposed to yield them 
spirits, &c. and this is done as follows. The 


— 


operator must not leave the alembic, but atten- 


tively listen to what passes within, when the 
fire begins to heat it. When the ebullition be- 
comes too vehement, the ſire must be lessened, 
either by taking out some of the * or cover- 
ing 1 it _ . or sand. 935 


1 ” 88 experience” in the several 
cases, before a distiller can acquire a competent 
knowledge in this important point. Nor is it 
possible to determine the degree of fire from the 
quantity of fuel; judgment, l wy * 
rience must supply this defect. bis 


Eyery thing being determined with Re to 
the degree of fire, we shall now proceed to bx-" 


Plain the method of luting alembies. 


might transpire. 


Paper, if the former should contract any mois- 
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ue the term luting an dia we mean, the 


closing the joints through which the _ 


* 


Lute is a composition of common ashes, well 
sifted, and soaked in water; clay, and a kind 
of paste made of meal or starch are also used for 
this purpose; which, as I. before observed, is to 
close all the joints, &c. in order to confine the 
spirits from . 1 e {oe "1 


Good luting is n surest ingthodd of 


preventing - accidents, An alembic, where all 
transpiratron is prevented, having nothing to fear 
but the too great fierceness of the fire; and that 
may be regulated by the rules already laid down. 


The refrigerating alembic is mostly used. The 


body and the head are joined to each other; but 
notwithstanding the greatest care be taken in lu- 
ting the juncture, there will still be some imper- 
ceptible interstice for transpiration; and the least 
being of the greatest consequence, a piece of 
strong paper, should be pasted over the joint, 
and the alembic never left, till the spirits begin to 
flow into the receiver, in order to apply fresh 


ture 
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ture. The master himself should carefully at- 
tend to this, and whatever precaution may have 
been previously used, the eye must be constantly 
upon it. | 


The alembic, when vinous spirits are distilled, 
should be luted with clay, carefully spread round. 
the junctures, in order to prevent all transpira- 
tion; because the consequences here are terrible; 
for when the fire catches a large quantity, it is 
often irremediable. Besides, as this earth cracks 
in drying, it must be often moistened, and fresh 
applied, on the first appearance of any occasion 
* 


. clay ; 8 
retorts are also used, they are often coated with 
the same clay, to prevent their enn 
— at any 


ne ee earthen and glass alembics are 
luted with paper and paste as above. Having 
thus explained the great consequence of circum- 
spection with regard to luting, and the degree of 
fire, we shall now proceed to a third method of 
preventing them, and close this chapter with a 

short observation on portable furnaces; which 


is, 


. 6 < 


., that alembics being never thoroughly secure 


on this kind of furnaces, a hook should be fasten- 


2 

y Wes tothe refrigerant for fixing it to the wall, 
CHAP. VII 

. | \ i - x | 

3 of the remedies for accidents, when they happen. 

_ 


Jy NOTWITHSTANDING the best of rules, 
is and the strictest observation, it is impossible en- 


s crely to prevent accidents, and therefore, it is 


h of no less importance * 
m 1 


— 


The most essential, are courage and presence 


of mind; fear ouly increasing the misfortune, 


he 1. If dhe fire be too violent it must be covered, 

but not 80 as totally to prevent its action, as by 
that means the process of the distillation would 
ae and render it more difficult and 


xs kek. 


1 a {MW immediately put out, in order to prevent the 
ch whole charge of the «till being entirely spoiled, 


of 2. When de bb Wy n ; 
of vill soon discover by the smell, the fire must be 
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- quence, 


be closed with a wet cloth, which, together 


tents burn at the bottom, the fire must imme- 


| for farther security, covered with a wet doch. 


which would otherwise n. be the conse- 


3. If the waits: should catch fire, the first care 
is to unlute immediately the receiver, and Stop 


both the end of the beak, and mouth an the re. 
ceiver my wet clothes. 


The fire must then be put out, and if the 
flame issued through the luting, the joints must 


with water, should never be wanting in a distil- 
. - . | 1888890 


— 


4. If the alembic . be of earth, . — the con- 


diately be put out, the alembic removed, and 
water thrown upon it, till the danger is over; and, 


| 1 If after 1 care in "Goring; 8 
tures to prevent transpiration, you perceive: any 
thing amiss, while the spirits are ascending, ap- 
ply clay, or any other composition, in order to 
stop the aperture, and have always a wet cloth 
ready to stifle the flame, if the Nen should 
take fire... af £232: 845 


h 


e 
* S 
W «+ 1 * + 


6.1 


= — — wW 
——_— 
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6. If the heat detaches the lute, or it becomes 
moist, immediately apply another, having al- 
vays ready what is necessary for performing it. 
Should the transpiration be so violent, tliat you 

mnot immediately apply a fresh lute, clap a 

et cloth round the joint, and keep it on firm 
and tight, till the spirits have taken their course, 
But if notwithstanding all your efforts the trans- 
piration should increase, so that you fear a con- 
flagration, remove the receiver as soon as possi- 
ble from the fire, and afterwards your alembic, 

f portable; but if otherwise, put out the fire 
mmediately. 

7. The charge being worked off, be cautious 
n luting the receiver, that nothing be spilt on 


he furnace, and earry it to some distance from 
t, that the spirits exhaling may not take fire, 


8. Lastly observe, that wherever a remedy is 


equired, there must be no candle used; for the ö 


pirituous vapours easily take fire, and propa- 
gate the flame to the vessels from whence they 


SSUC, ; 


All that has been hitherto said concerns only 
he management of the alembic ; but what re- 
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mains is still more interesting, and relates h 
chose who work it, that they may not, by con. 
quering the oy Py 2 — 


On discovering any of the OD accidents 
| when the flame has not yet reached the spirits 
let the remedies already mentioned be applied 

Wl |! | either with regard * the lute, or the violence d 

Wt the fire. 
iy: | 


— 


But if the flame has reached the alembic, th 
following precautions are to be used, 


in The operator must not approach the alembi 

1 | without a wet cloth over his mouth and nostri 

5 * | it being immediate death to inhale the inflamel 
w/ vapour. 


In basteling to stop any accident, be careſi 


TEE ] 

FI to approach the side opposite to that whither tl 

ut "oF air impels the flame; for, without this precal ' 
Y | If! | tion you would be involved in it, and could no 
88 without the utmost difficulty, extricate yon 

bi! from it. t 

0 "2 . t 

I, notwithstanding this precaution, the edi 

of che air should force the flame to. your dll 


quit the place immediately, and do hot retun 
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till its direction be changed, always taking care 
to have a wet linen cloth before your nose and 
mouth, and keep yourself on the side opposite 
to the direction of the flame: and also to have 
another such cloth, in order to smother the 
flame, and close the crevice 3 which the 

spirits issue. a : ' 
Should it 2 your misfortune to be covered 
with inflamed spirits, wrap yourself in a wet 
sheet, which should be always ready for that 
purpose. Self-preservation is of too great im- 
portance that any of these precautions shoyld he 

omitted in such variety of dangers. | 


If the fire has acquired such a. head. that it 
cannot be stopt, the receiver must be broke, 
and the alembic, if portable, thrown down ; but 
i inert; be: oiled bn" eee 
especially those who are n to the busi- 


ness. 


In a desperate case, like that of a large quan- 
tity of rectified spirit taking fire, if time permit, 
the communication of the beak of the alembic 
with the recipient, which is usually a cask, must 

be cut off, by closely stopping the bung; and 
£50 55 be 
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[ > F ; 

4 | be sure no candle come near the receiver, leay- 

| ing the rest, as the danger would be too great 

to expose one's self to the flames of a large 
charge, and the distiller's . . be prin. 
N consider. 


WE | thought it my duty to give my reader these 
informations, and hope that in the practice of 
distillation, he will find them of great advan- 
tage. | +4, 

©... 


On the Wei of often cooling the alembic, 
as another means of preventing accidents. 


THE refrigerant is so essential a part of the 
alembic, that for want of it several other expe- 
'dients are made use of to perform its office, for 
cooling those whose capacity, brittleness, or 
lastly the construetion, will not admit of their 
"— * 


The refrigerant is usually in proportion to the 

capacity of the alembic, for which the follow- 

ing may serve as a rule, that the capacity of the 
refrigerant sbould be to that ob: the Ones" 


148." 5 2 | 2 | | 1 
: 3 | The ; 


ic, 


8 ow | 


- 
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The necessity of ats head of the alem- 
15 is self- evident to all who have the least 
knowledge of distillation, ag it condenses the 
spirits, cools them, and causes them to flow into 
the receiver, which, if of glass, would other- 
wise be broken by the heat; and orliacyuektly 
serves eee ee r n n 

The nien of . Babioun Maric, and 
the. vapour bath, ought also to have refrigerants, 
like- the common * . * are of . 
ds ob 3% YL 

Those of cara glass are — * we 
hives already observed, with a wet cloth, which N 
is also used to cool the head of other kinds of 
alembies. Nut it is not difficult to contrive one 
which may be placed in a ! Mo as 


ONT 10 


To a comimom small still apply and lute a 
worm, or long tin, or pewter tube, forming se- 
veral cireumvolutions, of the same circunife- 
rence with the body; in order to give it some 


elevation, place this worm in a refrigerant, pro- 


portioned to the alernbie! If the capaeity 6f 
this alembie should make it bear too much on 
the neck of the matrass, it may be supported by 
vihgt e a 


— 
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a trevit of the same circumference as the body 
itself: the extremity of the worm may have a 

beak projecting beyond the side of the refrige- 
rant, for conveying the spirits into the receiver. 


This apparatus will be attended with little ex- 
pence, will save the distiller the trouble of being 
perpetually cooling the head of the alembic, and 
is such a safeguard against accidents, that if the 
worm be well luted, nothing need be appre- 
hended but from the violence of the fire. 


This method of practice, therefore, is produe- 
tive of three valuable partars : the first is, 
that by cooling the spirits it preserves the re- 
WA! ceiyer, and obviates the accidents arising from 
Wd their heat. The second is, that the spirits being 
1 6 kept in a moderate heat, the transninatiom is less, 
and consequently the spirits procured by the ope- 
ration have more taste, smell, and fragrancy, 
than they would otherwise have had. 


e ee chat when the spirits 
n hot into the receiver, however attentive the 
distiller may be to lute the junctures of the 
alembic, there will be a very sensible evapora- 
tion, which, even in simple waters, greatly de- 
preciates the goodness of the liquor. 


Lastly, 
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Lastly, the third is, that the cooling of ale 
bics is what principally contributes to the per- 
fection of the operation; because the coolness of 
the head [precipitates the -phlegm, and in the 
case of two great a degree of fire, and where the 
ebullition is too vehement, if after taking away 
part of the fire, or covering it, the ebullition 
should continue, the head may be cooled with a 
wet cloth, till the ebullition is reduced. 


As uke is a necessity of cooling the alembic, 
0 what we have said cannot be too carefully ob- 
served. In fine, the: contrast of cold and heat, 
equally concurring, but by methods directly op- 
posite, to the same process, and the perfection of 
the distillation, is a phænomenon, which de- 
serves the attention of all who study the opera- 
nations-of nature. 1 


"CHAP." X. 


Of the necessity of pitting water into the alem 
| _— for e distillat ions. be! 


Wo 1 Ane Wo putting wa- 
ter into che alembic. The first is, to prevent the 
loss the distiller would incur without that pre- 
caution, and so prevent any alteration in the 

| "= WB liquor 
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liquor procured: by-distillation. This wh bal 
illustrate by an example. Suppose a distiller 
should attempt to rectify spirits of wine, without 
putting water in the alembic, it is evident, that 
the fire will consume part of it, which is entirely 
loss, because the same quantity of spirit cannot 
be procured from it, which might, had there 
been any thing to moderate the action of the 
fire, which now preyed upon it, | 


SECONDLY, If. liquors are pe with 
strong ingredients, especially seeds, and the quan- 
tity be sufficient to absorb all the phlegm, a great 
quantity of spirit must be left in the still, or the 
ingredients will burn, and the spirits contract an 

- empyreumatic taste, which is the more detri- 
I _ 2 to the spirit, as it is en * age. \ 


ee If no water be put Into the alem- 
vic, with the ingredients, the spirit will be ren- 
dered finer by them, and the fire, if ever vo little 
too strong, will cause the ingredients to 7 
and the spirits to contract an empyreuma; 
e e easily e by ths ee, 


Thas, it is a el nadie! accidents : 
but besides, water — ro 
dients, 


* 
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dients, they are at once prevented from burning, 
and the spirit nat weakened} for no sooner are 
the ingredients put in motion by the fire, than 
the spirits immediately ascend, and the liquor 
loses nothing of its quality, provided the receiver 22 
be removed as soon as the phlegm begins to as- 


The water nas vids the waste ot the 
spirits, and thus the distiller loses nothing of 
his N ; whereas, without water, the spirits 
- by impregnating the materials, their quantity 
A must be less. With regard to the phlegm, 
he there is no diffieulty in finding when it begins to 
m ascend, the first drop being cloudy, and. when 
n- it has continued dropping for some time, it is 


perceived . by a YN east at the bottom of the 


receiver. 95 a 
m- 1 


en- Lasrrx, The distiller is no loser with regard 

ttle to the quality of his liquor, which is not at All 

un, weakened thereby. Thus it is attended with the 

* two capital advantages, the profit of the distiller, 

. and the perfection of the liquor. Let us now 

e to the ö manners of distillatibn. 

ats : 2. ern 1 1 % track Ji Þ © 1 
gre- | % Rien b T0 7:5 50 fark 10 
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CHAp. XI. 


Of  the- particular advantages attending every 
K kind of distillation. . _ 


— 


IN the third chapter we mentioned the seve- 

- © ral kinds of distillation ; we shall here enlarge 

on the particular advantages of each, and in 
what circumstances each is to be used. 


[ 
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In order for distillation, the alembie must be 
charged with materials, and placed on a fire, 
or. substances _ of en . same 
effect. 
Ne method of distilling with the common re- 
frigerant alembic. 


— WE 
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This method of distilling is the most generally 
used, being one of the most speedy and pro- 
1 _ - Fitable, as it requires fewer preparatives, and less 
| n fo. 
10 stil with be. common Mable, the 1 
| of it must be thoroughly cleansed, that no taste 
or smell of any preceding materials m- remain. 
The materials are then to be put into the alem 
bie; 5 


—— 
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bic 3, but caręe must be taken that the alembic 
be not above half full, in order that the materials 
may have sufficient room to move, without 
choaking the neck of the alembic. The same 
care must be taken with regard to the head, it 
must be thoroughly cleansed and dried; for it 
often happens that some small quantity of water 
is left in the rim, which renders the first spirits 


8 foul, and, by endeavouring to separate it from 
p the other, some, and that the most volatile part 
of the spirit, will be "_ 
t After this, the two parts of the W are 
b 


to be carefully luted with strong brown paper, 
well pasted on, and the nose of the alemvic 
lated to the worm; after which the fire should 
be immediately made under the still, lest too 
long an ** ad Re: the [avi 


ne 


3 This a n end on be as, 

the operation is quicker than any other; but 
the degree of fire requires a very close atten- 
tion; as a different management is necessary to Wo 
different materials. The -water 'of the refrige- 1 
ratory must be changed from time to time, _ .- | 
if the case requires it, the whole head, but es- . 
Roy the * must be kept cold. | | 
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Of ditilltion in cond, d what: cases 1 
f Should be used. RT 


This species of dintillation 1s performed in 
two different manners, First, by covering the 
fire with sand or ashes, and placing the-alembic 
upon it. This method is very necessary in di- 
gestion, and for the perfect-rectification: of spi- 
rits. Sand is absolutely necessary for moderating 
the action of the fire, when there is reason to 
fear the matter contained in the bottom of the 
alembic will burn. 

M3 4.3 
| The 8 3 of 3 dictillation, is to 
take the finest river sand, and after thoroughly 
washing it, put into the alembic a quantity suf- 
ficient to cover it three ſingers deep; aſter which 
the still. is to be charged with the ingredients to 
be distilled. This serves instead of water in cer- 
tain cases, where the use of it would prejudice 
the ingredients; as in the ſine spirituous waters 
impregnated with the aromatio parts of flowers; 
the sand preventing che ingredients from burning 
It is also nene in ep pe __ 
from . n boom rtf 


D. 


This a. — fniabed,.. e alembie 
must be thoroughly cleanged from the sand, that 
183 the 
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dhe taste or Smell contained: ſcherein, be not 
ES RO CR different 
: W706 £01058 ' 5 24 $8! fs) 136 
o drilling * Balneum Marie and its 0 
119 e vantuges. "+ It 34 4 


| 


" £ " , . . * 
7 4 1 ; * 1 5 


8 This method of distillation is of great use in 
8 several cases. Its operation is more perfect, and 
0 is subject to few, if any of those accidents at- 
6 tending « —— on an _ fire. | 


In deuling divert W waters n 3 
aromatic plants, and others of that kind, where 
neither water, nor. spirit ought to be mixed with 
them, there is an absolute necessity for using 
the Balneum Marie; as by every other distilla 
nion, on an copen ſire, the ingredients would in. 
fallibly burn. ot e e e 
EFFECT 31 buck 5. 5 
5 1 send ahbuld be made use of, ihe-fire would 
melt the tin from the alemhie, and the contents 
Ig the ren 8 

in a divtlling in Baisse Marie, a gas alem- 
bic is generally used. This alembie is to be 
plabed in. a copper vessel filled with water. This N 
vessel — be of half the beight of the 
| wy _ Yembicz ; 


58 
alembic: at the bottom of th6 copper: vessel must 
be a trivet-on which the alembic is to be placed, 

that it may not touch the bottom of the copper, 
because when the water begins to boil, it disper- 
ses itself towards the sides, and leaving the bot- 
tom 15 the ingredients would be in danger of 
1 Stn * Wei toi brit fe todoare 3, 
The use of the Balneum Marie is nden 
for those ingredients which require little spirit; 
but if a copper alembie be used, be sure to place 
sand at the bottom, that the distilled liquor may 
not euntraet any ill taste or smell. This method 
is also adviseable in the rètification of spirits, 
on account of the danger attending this opera- 
e when e he on ene tere 
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1 
5 


| Wikew this chad oft den as — 
as that performed on a naked fire, no other 
ought to be used, because it is subjeet to no ac- 
eidents, and at the same time tlie spirit, &c, 
distilled is much more ee and N 


1 


In what cases 8 or ear then ee to 


. be anda their a and nee 
9 l. 412% 
WA the W wining MN ey We dür 
ee the earthen alembic; we must now 
2 28 1 3 add, 


5 or DISTILLATION. 19 
add; that it ought never to be used, except the 
matter to be distilled have a strong and bad smell, 
and then seldom above once, unless it be for in- 
n 4 the same or . erde | 


of This alembio ie being very difficult to be mana- 


ged, we can only recommend it in the case 
eee. Nen ; 

N KA. | 

* e eee e 


alembic, it requires a furnace where the fire may 


be gradually increased, on account of the acci- 
dents to which it is liable. 


The glass alembic is more easily managed, as 
it is generally placed in a Balneum Maric. Its 
principal use is for distilling waters from flowers, 
and making quintessences; and were it not for 
the length of the operation, it would be er 
able to any other method. | 


This akembic hardly admitting of a refrige- 
rant, a wet linen cloth- must be placed on the 
heed, nd wn v er 

10012 To | 
ö The receiver of this 8 not be very 
large, because of the fragility of the bec; but 
i it were ever so little _ into a curve, the 


6 largeness 
| * 
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largeness..of the receiver would. be of no Prejus 


dice; because then its whole weight m_ 10 
e in d teh dr e 4 


| Advantages of. Jintilation mas by th » vas 

l £95 uf, bath. Foce dels ric! 
e n Gt view. n ge 
This . differs very lige from the. Bal. 
neum Maric, and is used nearly in the same 
circumstances; but has greatly the advantage of 
the Balneum Marie in the quickness of the 
operation. And LEM&Ry,. An the first part of 
his course of chemistry, ane Its operation to 
be more perfect. 


. Homer than be, its use is equal to that of 
the Balneum Marie; but in distilling sweet- 
scented waters, or flowers, sand must be placed 
at the bottom, that the liquor may not contract 
a taste from the copper. | | 


Caves where Gi, husks of grapes and * 
| are to be u,... 7 
4539 ar eil 
These substances are ey ond except in di- 
gestions; and therefore of no great use to distil- 
lers, they using only hot ashes, or- a a well 
covered for that purpose. It 
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Af dung be used, it must, be, of the hottest 
Mb that of the horse or sheep, and the 
quantity proportioned to the heat intended. The 
lime must be quick; and if the heat required 
be mogeratey. lime. which has lain some time in 
the air, must be used. The same is to be ob- 

served with regard to the husks of grapes. But 


in whatever, manner these axe,uged,. the diges- 


| cons must be e in a close e 


vessel. 
* N 1 * N e i v6 139008: tod 
4654 TT char, XII. er 
[rt 4 celt l 
WM bodies e for dictilation | 
e e 


HS e hes Weber eames 
were we to make a particular enumeration. of all 
its parts; but, as we have already observed, we 
all confine ourselves to ee simple 
* erneut Watheesr i. ; A 210'8 

15 5. 991, it : iv 

i we PR nw. 194 the. atis faction of 
the public, we shall enjoy the pleasure of having 
treated of one part enirely new and, indeed, 
ing aan ne overlogked. ;. ei ud 

bed ni i wp 

"The IR proper for dixtillation, are flowery, 
fruits, seeds, spices and aromatic plants. 

By 
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Buy distinlation and digestion, we extraet the 
ws ebe Eater bre 
essenees. . 155 (221 
33: ee 
We extract from os, at teas from come 
colour, taste, ce. Ws 5 
33 £ 8909 N Ki. 2 Qs er 0121.9; £5 
eng ron plats; this ler draws $pi- 
rits, essenoes, simple and CA waters. 


From spiees are procured essences, or in the 


language of the chemists, oils, and Frere 
and ood 1 N 


* xt) | 5 


From seeds or . are drawn cimple wa- 
2 pure spirits; and from an. as chose of 


nean and ee 


The color of f flowers' is exireted by infaalen, 
and likewise by digestion in brandy'or spirit of 
wine: the smell is extracted by distillation; the 


ede ele or ae wine. 


4: 


95 


1 * . 
$4 3 : 


12 . «©: 


What is vp of the colour of flowers 
by infusion in water by # gentle heat, or by di- 
gestion in brandy or spirits of wine, is called, 
|; _ in the distiller's Phrase, tineture of flowers. - 

4 | SRI | ne 2 12 be, 
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The colour of fruits is extracted in the same 
manner, either by infusion or digestion : their 
taste is also procured by the same processes. 
But let it be observed, that the time of these 
| operations must be limited; for otherwise the 
fruit, after fermentation, would render it acid. 
The taste is also extracted my ne in pi- 

4 er Ne lan ; [ 


From. aromatic "glands, are ee by the © 
9 alembic, pure spirits, odours, and simple waters. 
But these require different methods of distillation. 
The first by water or brandy only, the second 
by rectified spirit, which will give them the 
greatest excellency they are capable of. 


The plants themselves with their flowers may 
also be distilled, which is still better. 

From spices are drawn spirits, and oily or spi- 
rituous quintessences. The spirits are drawn by 
brandy, or spirit of wine, with very little water: 
the oils are distilled per descensum; and the spi- | 

ntuous quintessences by pounding the spices, and 
after infubing/themi/p1-8pwit: of wine, — 
it gently by inclination. 


From seeds are extracted simple waters, spi- 


| Dh 
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nis and oils, > Very few of the first and last, epi. 
rita 3 is ny * n, 1 


1 . 
= i , a " b # 


- 


1 44] 


0 - dinillers ROY a notion 2 Fragaliy, 
Aint seeds with water; but their liquors are not 
to be compared witli those wich are distilled 


with spirits. When oils are drawn. from seeds, 


the operation is performed either by the * 
RN or the ee * ft 


We only A in this Bs the bret ele- 


P of each of these operations; which will 


be further illustrated in the sequel, when we treat 
more * 8 ez 


e CHAP. XIII. 


211 1 g 0 
* 135 x 15 £ * 3 + © 


0 what is proce iy Ditilatin 


"S * $ * 3 1 * on 4. 


4 By Diatibation are procured» dice, en 


simple waters and , 


41 n OTN +) 


5 — diſiguis 10 be defined, con- 
| wn eye an volatile paits 


of a body. : egi 5 1 (lid. 3 
An bodies without exception 1 bie more 


or less. | 
| These 


* 


© 


a TITS IM 


—— 2 —— 
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These pafts are an ignited substanee, und 
consequently by their on nature disposei to a 
_ motion. dt vis ve Troyes ing 550 
These e A 
zed to separate themselves, as the/bodies ure more 
or less porous, e Ar Tet 496 — 
„ e f meren tig toad VE 
558 ;Hrod d gu ger ity ano F-31759 1.24 1 
By deem Abende, de underveimd- the che 174 
aginous pants. of a body. An essential oil is FI 
found in all bodies, being onę of their eonstitu- LE 
ent principles. I have observed in all my distil- 
lations, spirit of wine excepted; a soft unetubus | 
substance floating on the phlegm; and this sub N 1 
| 


* * q 
- 
a a. 8 —— :Q—ͤ—e s — 
* * - == _- — % * 
—— » - - 
2 2 „ — > ad = —_— g 
. — _ * 
— - >z 1 * % = — 0 = „ p 
c * c _ 
- 2 — 
— * - , 
. < 


Stance 18 oil, which we call e 1 this is 
6 LOG 


» * 
1 1 2 4 1 
4) DEE {28 4 46 
i * 


Simple waters are those distilled from plants, N 

flowers; No. withdut the help of water; brandy, 141 
or spirit of wine. These waters are commonly 41% 

odoriferous, containing the odour of the body | 44561 
—— is an, verena open —_; 
el. le 5% 20 Kart 9. = 
eie 20047 20g 164 456 £2569 3 =_ 
Bien b te sehr peredbs oF bebe but wh 
e eee ee ne gen we ben 1 
leave do the decision of ehemista. 8478 | 9 ; 
3 448 =_—_ * 
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It is of the last importance to a distiller to be 


well acquainted with its nature; many mistaking 
for phlegm several white and clouded drops, 
which first fall into the receiver, when the still 
begins to work. These, however, are often the 
most spirituous particles of the matter in the alem- 


bie, and consequently ought to be preserved. 


What has given occasion to this mistake, is some 


humidity remaining in the head, &c. of the alem- 
bic. And had it been thoroughly wiped, the first 
drops would have been. equally ts AE any 
. bea 
itt vu i 

The following mack A+ on. In 
bodies that have been digested the spirits ascend 
first; whereas in charges not digested, the phlegin 
ascends before the spirits. The reason of this is 
Kh toes aud natural. 7 


. FED 
of the ſire no sooner causes the matter in the 


alembic to boil, than the spirits, being the most 
volatile parts, detach themselves, and ascend into 
the head of the alembic. But when the matter 


to be distilled has not undergone a proper diges- 


tion, the spirits being entangled in the phlegm, 


are less disposed to ascend, till the phlegm itself 


. and gives them room to fly upwards. 
| The 


hed 


/ 7 N 
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The phlegm being aqueous rises first; this is 
more particularly observable in spices. I am, 
however, inelined to believe, that were the ope- 
ration performed in an alembic, Whose head was 
at a great distance from the surface of the charge, 


they would not ascend high enough to come over 
the helm, but fall back again by their own gra- 


vity, and by that means leave the spirits at liberty 
to ascend. But in the common , 
. this a happens. 


If this observation be not nets mine, I 
appeal to experience, which I desire may be the 
test of every thing I shall advance, | 


Another observation, which has verified the 
above assertion by innumerable instances, is, that 
in an extraordinary run of business, when I had 
not time sufficient to digest the substances, I 
used to bruise them in a morter; but notwith- 
standing the trituration, the phlegm first came 


over, and afterwards the spirits. But I desire to 


be understood, that I speak here only of the vo- 
latile parts of the plants not drawn with vinous 
spirits, but contained in 8 t water. 


1 > TEN 1 


ee 3 must add, ey which I hope 


vill be acceptable to the curious, as it has not 


2 yet 
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4» 


„ CHAP. xTv. - 


80 

B 

5 of the. proper season for an. We a 

K. 

FLOWERS of al kinds must be distilled i in 

| their proper seasons. To begin with the violet, Will * 

Its colour and smell can only be extracted when N 
it is in its greatest vigour, which is not at its 
* first appearance, nor when it begins to decay. 
April is the month in which it is in its greatest 
perfection; the season being never 80 forward 

in March, as to give the violet its whole fra. | 

o 

a the 


SIG The same must be chard of all other I br 
. flowers. And let them be gathered at the hottest 
time of the day; the odour and fragrancy of f 
W Ts 1 8 then in . e 


The same We holds good, with re- ey 
gard to fruits; to which must be added, that Wi" © 
they are the finest, and of the most beautiful Ct 
colour, especially thoke fröm whence "tincture 
are drawn; they must be free from all defects, 
as the goods would m" that means be © greatly de- ord 
trimented. 


Berries 


* 
— — —_ * 
i a SD m 
| 7: 
a. 


— * _ > ” < * 4 
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| Berries and aromatics may be distilled at any 


season, all that is necessary being a good choice. 15 


But in this distillers are sometimes mistaken, 
as may easily happen without a very accurate 
knowledge. We shall therefore, in the sequel, 
lay down more particular directions for. _— 
a proper mean of A: e ec 


y 


8 E * ena. XV. 


— 
Of the filtration of liquors. © 


FILTRATION consists in passing liquors 
through some porous substance, in order to free 
them from those particles which obscure their 
nme r | 


Nothing 15 af n a Kev newly dixtlled; 
but the syrup and colouring particles render it 
thick and opaque; in order, therefore, to re- 

store their brightness, they are filtrated, which 


is done by Pry them ar mo Peper, 
cloth, Ko. * 30 


7 


All the attention of the distiller cannot, in 
ordinary operations, always prevent some aque- 
ous particles from rising with the spirits, either 
in a che * of = process, in those com- 

positions 


. — > - —— 
— Ps = eL1't a a 


| | | » 
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by bene een ie or at the con. 
clusjon when they rise last. As this is almost 
unavoidable, $0 it is also sometimes e 
Zier £ 3601: 4 
Im distilling Howers;. or emit Hand fresh 
gatliered;: the: phlegm xises first; and this par 
cannot be taken out of the reeei er, without: de. 
priving the spirits of a considerable part of their 


: fragradey. COOL GAR Wg 8 net 
In distiling e er odour being more 
entangled, will remain in the alembic, till pan 
of the phlegm is drawn off. : But when, instead 
of: these substances, their quintessences are used, 
the. necessity c ceases, But the phlegm common- 
ao ly causing a cloudiness 1% liquor, it may be 
* rendered tolerably fine, . it gently of 
By inclination; without the and. of filtration; 


. me aqueous particles, by, falling u 
E the bottom. But to render it entirely bright ani * 
N ſine, put some cotton in a funnel, and pour the a 

- Jiquor throught; by which means the aqueou f l 

particles will be retained in the cotton, VH 

must however remember to cover the top of the £' 
funnelz to eee eee of the © 

e e e 8 di 

| ED OS. we 

$159 96085 11 by 2 8 ö { 2 2 CHAP, th 

9111 8 | | th, 
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o the Diztillation of Malt Spirits 
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CHAP. XVI. 


\ 


l wash, or n being pan by n 
ing and fermentation, as directed in the first 
and second chapters of this treatise, the still is 


to be charged with it, and worked off with 4 


pretty brisk fire; But it should be observed, 
that the only apparatus used in this process, is 
the alembic with a A as Toure 


Hg 14 


— 


The wash being of a mucilaginous nature, a 
particuler management is necessary to prevent 
its burning, and causc'it to work kindly in the 


still: if it should happen to be burnt in the | 7 


operation, the spirit will have a most disagree- 


able flavour, which can hardly ever be removed; 


and therefore to prevent this ill eſſect, the wash 
should be made dilute or thin, the fire well re- 
culated, and the whole kept in a continual agi- 
tation during the whole process. The most ju- 
dicious distillers always take care to have their 
wash sufficiently diluted, and constantly find 
their spirit the purer for it. With regard to 
* regular, by a con- 
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stant attendance, and observing never $0 stir it 


istily, or throw on fresh fuel; and the stirring 


of the. liquor in the still is to be effected by 
means of a paddle, or bar kept in the liquor, 
till it just begins to boil, which is the time for 
luting on the head; and after which there is no 
great danger, but from the improper manage- 
ment of the fire: this is the common way; but 
it is no easy matter to hit the exact time, and 
the doing it either too late, or too toon, is at- 
tended with great inconvenience, so that several 
have discovered other methods; some put more 
solid bodies into the still with the wash; others 
place some proper matter at the bottom and sides 
of the still, which are the places where the fire 
acts with the greatest force. . 


The use of the paddle would, however, an- 
swr better than either of these methods, could 
it be continued during the whole time the stil 
is working; and this may be done by the follow. 
ing method: let a short tube of iron or copper 
be soldered in the centre of the still- head, and 
let a cross bar be placed below in the same head, 
with a hole in the middle, corresponding to that 
at the top; through both these, let an iron pipe 
be carried down in the still, and let an iron rod 
be passed through this with wooden sweeps at its 
end]; this rod may be continually worked by a 

| 95 winch 


r . sf 


. 


©. >. a> 


= a 


winch at the still-head, and the ebe will con- 
tinually keep the bottom and sides scraped clean, 
the interstices of the tube being all the time well 


erammed with tow, to prevent any evaporation 


of the _ 


The same effect may, in a great measure, be 
produced by a less laborious method, namely, 
by placing a parcel of cylindrical stieks length- 
ways, so as to cover the whole bottom of the 
still, or by throwing in a loose parcel of faggot 


sticks at a venture; for the action of the fire be- 


low moving the liquor, at the same time gives 
motion to the sticks, making them act conti- 


nually like a parcel of stirrers upon the bottom 


and sides of the still, which might, if necessa- 
ry, be furnished with buttons and loops, to pre- 
vent them from starting. Some also use a par- 
cel of fine hay laid upon the loose sticks, and 


secured down by two cross poles, laid from side 


to side, and in the same manner fastened down 
with loops. Care is to be taken in this case, not 
to press the hay against the sides of the still; for 
that would scorch nearly as soon as the wash it- 
self; but the sticks never will: these are simple 
but effectual contrivances, and m point of ele- 
gance, they. may be improved at pleasure. 


8 There 
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There is another inconvenience attending the 
distilling of malt spirit, which is, when all the 
bottoms, or gross mealy fceculence is put into 
the still along with the liquor, the thinner part 
of the wash going off in form of spirit; the 
mealy mass grows by degrees more and more 
stiff, so as to scorch towards the latter part of 
the operation. The best method of remedying 
this, is to have a pipe with a stop-cock, leading 
from the upper part of the worm- tub into the 
still; so that upon a half, or a quarter turn, it 
may continually supply a little stream of hot 
water, in the same proportion as the spirit runs 
off, by which means the danger of scorching is 
avoided, and the operation, at the same time, 
not in the least retarded. 


i Holland, the malt Katillers work all their 
wash thick, with the whole body bf meal among 
it; yet they are so careful in keeping their stills 
clean, and so regular and nice in the manage- 
ment of their fires, that though they use no ar- 
tifice at all on this head, only to charge the still 
while it is hot and moist, they very rarely have 
the misfortune to scorch, except now and then 
in the depth of winter. When such an acci- 
dent has once happened in a still, they are ex- 
tremely careful to scrape, scrub, and scour off 
the 
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| the remains of the burnt matter, otherwise they 
find the same accident | very liable to happen 
again in the same place. But beyond all the 
other methods in use on this occasion, would 
be the working the stills not by a dry heat, but 
in a Balneum Mariœ, which might possibly be 
80 contrived by the bagon being large, and ca- 
pable of working a great many stills at once, as 
to be extremely worth the proprictor's while in 
all reapoets, | t 
Another requisite to be observed is, that the 
water in the worm-tub be kept cool; this may 
be effected, by placing in the middle of the tub 
a wooden pipe or gutter, about three inches 
square within, reaching from the top almost to 
the bottom; by. this contrivance cold water may, 
as often as necessary, be conveyed to the bottom 
of the worm- tub, and the hot water at the top. 
8 forced either over the sides of the tub, or, which * 
is better, through a leaden pipe of moderate size, 
called a waste- pipe, soldered into the top of the 
i tub, and extended to the gutter formed- to muy 
away the water, 
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O the Distillation of Molasses Spirits. 


THE spirit distilled from molasses or treacle, 
is very clean or pure. It is made from common 
treacle dissolved in water, and fermented in the 
same manner as the wash for the common malt 
spirit. 


7 But if some particular art is not used in dis- 
tilling this spirit, it will not prove so vinous as 
malt spirit, but more flat and less pungent and 

acid, though otherwise much cleaner tasted, as 

its essential oil is of a less offensive flavour. 
Therefore, if good fresh wine-lees, abounding 
in tartar, be added and duly fermented with the 
molasses, the spirit will acquire a much greater 
vinosity and briskness, and approach much nearer 
to the nature of 8 A 2 


, 7 
—— — äZUmwĩ — — 
n — — —— — 5 — 
s * 
* * 


Where the 8 spirit is brought to the 
common proof strength, if it be found not to 
have a sufficient vinosity, it will be very proper 
to add some good dulcified spirit of nitre; and if 


the spirit be clean worked, it may, 1 this addi- 
tion 
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"on: only, be made to Pass on Ay judges 


for French 93 2205 

Great quantities of this spirit are DTT in adul- 
terating foreign brandy, rum, and arrac. Much 
of it is also used alone, in making cherry-bran- 
dy, and other drams by infusion; in all which 
many, and perhaps with justice, prefer it to 
foreign brandies. 


Molasses, like other spirits, is entirely colour- 
less, when first extracted; but distillers always 
give it, as nearly as possible, the colour of fo- 
reign spirits; the methods of performing which, 
we shall explain in a N chapter. 


g CHA p. XVIII. 
Of the Nature of Brandis; and Method of 
dlistilling them in France. 


THE general method of distilling brandies uz 
France need not be formally described, as it 
differs in nothing from that commonly practised 
here in working from wash or molasses; nor are 
they in the least more cleanly, or exact in x the 
operation, | | OY 

9 Toes 2-2, »: They 
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They only obgerve more particularly to hw 
a little of the natural lee into the still, along 
with the wine, as finding this gives their spi- 
rit the flavour, for which it is generally admi- 
red abroad. 


But W brandy is extracted from wine, 
experience tells us, that there is a great difference 
in grapes from which the wine is made. Every 
soil, every climate, every kind of grapes varies 
with regard to the quantity and quality of spirits 
extracted from them. There are some grapes 
which are only fit for eating; others for drying; 
as those of Damascus, Corinth, Provence, and 
Avignon; 3 but not fit to make wine. | 


Some wines very proper for distillation, others 
much less so. The wines of Languedoc and 
Provence afford a great deab of brandy by dis- 
tillation, when the operation - is made in their 
full strength: the Orleans wines, and those of 
Blois afford yet more; but the best are those of 
the territories of Cogniac and of Andaye, which 
are however in the number of those the least 
drank in France. Whereas those of Burginy 
and of Champaign, though of a very fine fla- 
vour, are improper, because they yield but very 
little in distillation. | 

EET WO It. 
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It must also be farther observed, that all the 
wines for distillation, as those of Spain, the 
Canaries, of Alicant, of Cyprus, of St. Peres, 
of Toquet, of Grave, of Hungary, and others 
of the same kind, yield very little brandy by 
distillation; and consequently would cost the 
distiller cynsiderably more than he could sell it 
for. What is drawn from them is indeed very 
good, always retaining the saccharine quality, 
and rich flavour of the wine from whence it is 
drawn; but as it grows old, this flavour often 
grows aromatic, and is not 1277 to all pa- 


; lates, | | C 


Hence we see, that brandies always differ, 

| according as they are extracted from different 

$pecies of grapes. Nor would there he so great 

a similarity as there is between the different 
18. Wy kinds of French brandies, were the strongest . 

wines used for this purpose: But this is rarely 

the cage, the weakest and lowest flavoured wines: 

only are distilled for their spirit, or Such as prove 
TY unfit for wy other use. 4 


A large cat of brandies. i 18 distilled! 111+ 
France, during the time of the vintage; for all 
those poor grapes that prove unfit for wine, are 
—_y first gathered, pressed, their juice fer- 


E 5 mented, 
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mented, and directly distilled, | This rids their 
hands of their poor wines at once, and leaves 

their casks empty for the reception of better. 

It is a genegal rule with them not to distil any 
wine that will fetch any price as wine; for, in 
this state, the profits upon them are vastly greater 
than when reduced to brandies. This large stock 
of small wines, with which they are almost over- 
run in France, sufficiently accounts for their 
making such vast quantities of brandy in France, 
more than other countries, which lie in warmer 
climates, and are much. better adapted to the 
* of grapes. 


Nor is this the only fund of their brandies; 
for all the wine that turns eager, is also con- 
demned to the still; and, in short, all that they 
can neither export, nor consume at home, which 
amounts to a large quantity; since much of the 
wine, laid in for their family provision, is 80 
poor, as not to keep _—_ the time in spending. 


Hence, many of our Englich. Fre with 
proper management, are convertable into bran- 
dies, that shall hardly be distinguished from the 
foreign in many respects, provided this operation 
be neatly performed. And, in particular, how 
far a cyder spirit, . a erab spirit, may, even L 
+0 
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from the first extraction, be Made to resemble 


the ſine and thin brandies of Frunce, we would 
recommend to those distillers, whose skill and 
curiosity prompts them to undertakings con- 
demned by those who only work mechanically, 
and scorn to deviate from the beaten tract, 
though they have the fairest prospect of àc- 
quiring profit to themsebves, and a lasting mo- 
lument. to their country, 


* . " * 
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| of the INNER of Rum. 


RUM differs from what we simply call sugar 


spirit, as it contains more of the natural flavour, 


or essential oil of the sugar cane; a great deal 
of raw juice, and even parts of the cane itself 
being often fermented in the liquor, or olution, 
of wiv 47 the rum 1s A pee : 


Hence we see from whine rum derives its 
flavour; namely, from the cane itself. Some, 
indeed, are of opinion, that the unctuous or 
oily flavour of the rum proceeds from the large 


quantity of fat used in boiling the sugar. This 
fat, indeed, if coarse, wilt give a stinking fla- 
Your to "the spirit in our distillations of the sigar 


E 6 liquor, 
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liquor, or \ wash, from our refining . 
but this is nothing like the flavour of the rum; 
which, as we have already observed, is the effect 
of the Wien flavour of __— 


* Great e of rum are made at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and other sugar islands: 
the method of making it is this: 


When a sufficient stock of the materials is got 
together, they add water to them, and ferment 
them in the common method, though the fer- 
mentation is always carried on very, slowly at 
first; because at the beginning of the season for 
making rum in the islands, they want yeast, or 
some other ferment to make it work; but after 
this, they, by degrees, procure a sufficient quan- 
ty of the ferment, which rises up as a head to 
the liquor in the operation; and thus they are 
able afterwards to terment, and make. their rum 
with a great deal of 8 andi in yery * 


. 
# a . * D © 


When the wash is fall fermented, or to a due 
degree of acidity, the distillation is carried on in 
the common way, andthe pirit is made up proof; 
though sometimes it is reduced to a much greater 


tha ane n . that of 
* alcohol, 
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alcohol, orispirit of wine; and it is then called 
nn rum. 


- — 
. 


It would! be easy to rectify the spirit, ye” being 


it to a much greater degree of purity than we 


usually find it to be of; for it brings over in the 
distillation a large quantity of the oil; and this is 
often so disagreeable, that the rum must be suf- 


fered to lie by a long time to mellow before it can 


be used? whereas, if well rectified, its flavour 
would be much less, and consequently much 
more 35: (42008 to he vw | 

«The whe »tate to 1 5H rum, , both 0 _— 
tion, and other uses, is doubtless that of alcohol, 
or rectified spirits. In this manner, it would be 
contained in half the bulk it usually is, and might 
be let down to the common proof strength with 
water when necessary: for the common use of 


\s 
% 


making punch, it would like wise serve much bet- 


ter in the state of alcohol; as the taste would be 
cleaner, and the strength might always -be regu- 


lated to a much greater degree of exactness. han | 


in the en . 


If the e rectifying rum was more 
nicely managed, it seems a very practicable 


hems to throw out 80 much of the oil, as to re- 


duce 
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duce it to the fine light state of a clear spirit, but 
lightly impregnated with the oil; in this state it 
would nearly resemble arrac, as is easily proved 
- by mixing a very small quantity of it with a 
tasteless spirit; for it then bears a very near re. 
OT un to arrac in . : 


peg ad XX. 
of Suger-Spirit. 


WE mean by a rugar-gpirit, that Aer 
from the washings, scummings, dross, and waste 
of a e baker 8 refining-house. = 

These recrementitious, or drossy parts of the 
sugar, are to be diluted with water, fermented in 
the same manner as molasses or wash, and then 
distilled in the common method. And if the ope- 
ration be carefully performed, and the spirit well 
rectified, it may be mixed with foreign brandies, 
and even arrac in a large proportion, to great ad- 
vantage; for this spirit will he found superior to 
that extracted from treacle, and e 

more . for these uses. 5 5 
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BY raisin-spirits, we. ” ace that ex- 


tracted from raisins, after a proper fermentation, 


In order to extract this spirit, the raisins must 
be infused in a proper quantity of water, and fer- 


mented in the manner described in the chapter 


on fermentation. When the fermentation is 


completed, the whole is to be thrown into the 
still, and the How extracted by a strong fire, 


The reason n why we here direct a strong fire 
is, because by that means a greater quantity of 


the essential oil will come over the helm with the 


spirit, which will render it much fitter for the 
distiller's purpose: for this spirit is generally 


used to mix with common malt goods; and it is 


surprising how far it will go in this respect, ten 
gallons of it being often sufficient to give a de- 
termining flavour, and agreeable vinosity to a 
whole piece of malt spirits. 


It is therefore well worth the distiller's while 
to endeayour at improving the common method 
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of extracting' spirits from raisins; and perhaps 
the following hint may merit attention: 

When the fermentation is completed, and the 
still charged with fermented liquor, as above di- 
rected, let the whole be drawn off with as brisk 
a fire as possible; but instead of the cask or can, 


generally used by our English distillers for a re- 
ceiver, let a large glass, called by chemists, a se- 
parating-glass, be placed | ynder the nose of the 


worm, and' a common receiver applied to the 


spout of the separating-glass; by this means the 


essential oil will swim upon the top of the spirit, 
or rather low wine, in the separating-glass, and 


1 may be easily preserved at the end of the operation. 


The use of this limpid essential oil is well 
known to distillers; for in this resides the whole 
flavour, and consequently may be used to the 


greatest advantage in giving that distinguishing 


taste, and true r k to the common malt- 
spirits. 

After the oil is separated from the low wine, 
the liquor may be rectified in Balneum Marie 


into a pure and almost tasteless spirit, and there- 


fore well adapted to make the ſinest compound 
eordials, or to imitate or mix with the \finest 


French brandies, arracs, &c, 
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in the same manner a spirit may be obtained 
from cider. But as its particular flavour is not s0 
desirable as that obtained from raisins, it should 
be distilled in a more gentle manner, and care- 
fully rectified in the manner we shall shew in the 
chapter on rectification; by which means a very 
pure and almost insipid spirit will be obtained, 
which may be used to very great advantage in 


te imitating the best brandies of France, or in 
le ay the ew pond waters or cordials, 
he | 

he 24 "CHAP. xx. 5 
it, 10 \a i i AL 5 
nd VM 408 4D ee. 1 f bs 11 


2 . 7 
WHAT is — e the 4 term arraes, 
el are spirits extracted from the fermented juice of 
ole certain trees common in the Eest-[ndies, parti- 
cularly those of the cocoa; or palm-wee. The 
whole: process of my lune is r in 
che 1 manner: 


In order to procure the e juice for this 
operation, the 'person provides himself with a 
sufficient number of small earthen pots, with 
bellies. and necks, resembling our common glass 
bottles; a number of these he fastens to his gir- 
dle, or to a belt across his shoulders, and climbs 
up the tall trunk of the cacoa tree; having reached 
EWA the 
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the boughs of the tree, he cuts off with a knife 
certain small -buds, or buttons, applying imme. 
diately to the wound one of his bottles, and fas. 
tens it with a string to the bough. In this man- 
ner he proceeds, till he has fixed his whole number 
of bottles, which serve as receivers to the Juice 
distilling from the wounds. This operation is ge- 
nerally performed in the evening, a greater quan- 
tity of juice flowing from the tree in the night 
than in the day. The bottles are next morning 
taken off, and the liquor emptied with a proper 
vessel, where it spontaneously ferments. As soon 
as the fermentation is completed, the liquor is 
thrown into the- still, and drawn down to a low 
. wine; but so very poor and dilute, that they are 


obliged to rectify it in another still, to that weak 


kind of proof spirit, we generally see it; for 
though it appears bubble- proof, it rarely con- 
tains more than a sixth, and sometimes only an 
eighth of alcohol. All the rest being no more 
than an acidulated water, which might be sup- 
plied from any common spring. Why arrac ap- 
pears bubble - proof, when in reality so far below 
what we mean by proof, is not so great a mys- 
tery, as at first sight it appears to be; for this 
kind of proof is entirely owing to a certain tena- 
city of the parts of the liquor, or to the particular 
property of the oil incorporated in the spirit; as 

we shall r shew in a subsequent chapter. 
| Fram 
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From this account of arrac, it it should seem no 
very difficult matter to imitate it here. And, 
perhaps, the whole difficulty lies in procuring a 
pure and insipid spirit; for it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt it with our common- malt spirit. With re- 
gard to the flavour of the arrac, it may be effectu- 
ally imitated by some esbential _ ltr: 660" 
ble, | | txt Hl 

Hence we see of what prodigious advantage a 
pure and insipid spirit-would be of to distillers, 
and consequently the great encouragement there 


is to attempt the discovery. Perhaps a spirit of 


this kind may be extracted from sugar properly 


refined. The hint is worth prosecuting; and 


the writer. of this essay, from repeated experi- 
ments, is abundantly convinced that the thing 
is practicable. Had he entirely succeeded, he 
would readily have communicated the whole for 


the beneſit of his country; but is now obliged 


to defer, to some future opportunity, the result 
of his enquiries. In the mean time, he would 
recommend the prosecution of this hint to those 
distillers who endeavour to improve their art, 
and to advance. it nearer to perfection. 


Since arrac is a spirit extracted from the juice 


of the. cocoa tree, it may perhaps be worth en- 


quiring how nearly it aaa be imitated by fer- 
mentng 
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menting and distilling the juices of the birch 
and sycamore-trees. We should by this means 


obtain an English arrac ; and, perhaps, a spirit 


equal in flavour to that imported from Batavia, 


When the cask, in which the arrac is im- 
net happens to be decayed, or the liquor 
touches any nails, or other iron, it dissolves 
part of it, and at the same time extracts the re- 

sinous parts of the oak, by which means the 
whole liquor in the cask acquires an inky colour, 
In order to whiten and clarify arrac, which has 
contracted this colour, a large quantity of ney 


ofskimmed milk must be put into the cask, and 


the whole beat together, as vintners do to 
whiten their brown wines; hy this means the 
inky colour will be absorbed by the milk, and 

fall with it to the bottom, so that the greatest 
part of the arrac may be drawn off ſine; and the 
remainder procured in the same condition by 
e 3 conical flannel dl hag. 1 
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THERE are la methods of pertbem ing 
this operation 3 _— some, and rand thos 
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in general ptactised by our distillers, hardly: de- 
gerve the name; because, instead of rectifying, | 


that is freeing: the spirit from its essential oil | : 4% 1 | 1 
s and phlegm, they alter the natural flavour of the 1 
spirit that comes over in the operation. ( 


. 
1 


The principal business of rectification is to 


” separate the spirit from the essential oil of the in- 4 
* gredient, which is very apt to adhere strongly | 
he 


to the spirit. And in order to this, eare should 

* be taken in the first distillation; that is, the 

a BY spirit, especially that from malt, should be 
drawn by a gentle fire, by which means great | 
part of the essential oil will be kept from mixing | | I 
with the spirit; for experience has abundantly 124 
proved, that it is much easier to keep asunder, | 
than to separate them when once mixed. 


But as it is almost impossible to draw low 
wines without the spirit being in some measure 
impregnated with the essential oil, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to be acquainted with some methods 
of separating the spirit from the oil, and also of 
freeing it from its phlegm. The best methods 
of doing this to n, are re- distillation and | 
" percolation, ; 
ning 
hose 
"oi 


In order to rectify low wines, they should be 
| $ * 
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put into a tall body or alembic, and gently dis. 
tilled in Balneum Mariæœ; by this means a 
large proportion, both of the oil and phlegm 
will remain in the body. But if the spirit should 
be found, after this operation, to contain some 
of the essential oil, it must be let down with fair 
water, and re-distilled in the same gentle man- 
ner. And thus it may be brought to any de 
gree of purity; especially if in the working, the 
spirit be suffered to fall into a proper quantity of 
Balneum Marie, But it must be remembered, 
that it is much more difficult to eleanse alcohol, 
or proof-spirit than low wines, because the oil 
is more intimately mixed with the two former 
than with the latter. This oil may however be 
separated from proof- spirit, &c. by the method 
already proposed, especially if it be previously 
filtrated through paper, thick flannel, sand, 
_— „ 


But this W eu it Aru an- e. 
swers the intention, is generally rejected by our f 
distillers, because of the slowness of the opera- he 
tion; and others substituted in its stead, though in 
instead of freeing the spirit from the oil, they 
only abolish the natural flavour of the spirit, 
and make a more intimate mixture between the 
particles of the spirit, and those of the essential ol. 

We lt 
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It is impossible to enumerate all the methods 
practised by distillers, as almost every one pre- 
tends to have a secret nostrum for this purpose. 
The prificipal methods in use for rectifying malt 
spirits, are however reducible to three, namely, | 
by fixed alkaline salts, by acid spirits mixed with | 
alkaline salts, and by saline bodies, and flayour- 
ng additions. 


The method of rectifying by alkaline salts is 
d, thus performed. To every piece of pxoof-spirit, 
ol, add fourteen pounds of dry salt of tartar, fixed 
oil nitre, or calcined tartar ; lute on the head, and 
distil, by a gentle beat, but be very elieful to 
leave out the faints. By this method a large 
proportion of the fœtid oil will be left in the 
still; and what comes over with the spirit will 
be baby attenuated. But this operation is 
generally performed in a very different manner; 
for, instead of distilling the spirit in a gentle and 
equable manner, the still is worked m its full 


an- 
y our force; by which means the oil, which should 
pera- have remained in the still, is driven over, and 
,ough i intimately mixed with the spirit ;. and conse- 
ther Whquently, the whole operation frustrated, and 
spirit, the spirit rendered much harder to cleange than 
en the it Was before. 

1) oll. 
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But even when the operation is performed ac. 
- cording to the rules of art, ivis far from being 
perfect ;. for it is well known, that part of the 
fixed salts become volatile in the operation, pass 
over the helm, and intimately mixes with the 
essential oil still contained in the spirits; by 
this means the oil, becomes more perfect) 
united with the spirits, and consequently much 
harder to be separated by repeated distillations. 
Nor is this all, for e ll be agi in its 
full force, the bitter oil of the malt, formed into 
a kind of liquid soap in the still, by means of 
the alkaline salt, is brought over the helm with 
the faints, and suffered to mix with the. Spirit, 
whereby it is rendered almost as nauseous and 
ill tasted as before the operation. Besides, if 

this operation were performed in its utmost per- 
fection, it would never answer- the intention; 
for the alkaline salt destroys the vinosity of the 
spirit; and | consequently deprives it of one of 
its most valuable properties, Our distillers are 


ö 

f 

well acquainted with this defect in the operation, 8 
and endeavour to supply it by an addition of 
acids. This is. what we call the second method Wi * 
by alkalies and acids. ; . 

- ok whe > TY T t 
. The operation of rectifying by the method of i 2 


fixed alkalies and 


* ; SER. 


acids is the same as that above W 
| described ; 


* 
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deseribed; the spirit is drawn over from fixed aka- 
lies as before; but in order to mortify the alkali 
in the spirit, and restore its vinosity, a proper 
quantity of some acid spirit is added. Various 
kinds of acids are used on this occasion; but 
principally those of the mineral kind, because 
of their cheapness; as oil of vitriol, spirit of 


- 


| 

+ nitre, oil of sulphur, and the like. We would, 
" however, - caution a young distiller from being 
its too bu, ese corrosive acids, the sulphur- 


ous spirit of vitriol, dulcified spirit of nitre, or 


Mr. Boyle's acid spirit of wine well rectified, will 
much better answer * purpose. 5 


The third nth af pactiicatiin is that by 
xline bodies, and flavouring ingredients. There 
is no . difference in the operation between this 
and the two foregoing metliods; fixed alkaline 
salts, common salt eee e or dried, cal- 
cined vitriol, sandiver, alum, &c. is put into the 
still with the low wines, and the spirit drawn | 
over as before. When the quantity is drawn off, 
the flavouring ingredients are added to give me 
spirit the flavour intended. But as the spirit is 
not by this means rendered sufficiently pure, 
the disagreeable flavour of the spirit generally 
overpowers that of the ingredients, whereby the 
mo intention is either destroyed, or a com: 
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pound favour produced, wy from that 


7 


Sane dietilters, instead of Alkaline watt use 


| quick lime in rectifying their malt spirit; this 
ingredient cleanses- and dephlegmates the spirit 
considerably; but like that rectified from alka- 

line salts, it requires an alkaline disposition, 
and also a nidorous flavour. Acids, therefore, 


are as necessary to be mixed with those spirits 
rectified with quick lime, as with those rectified 


with an alkaline salt. If chalk, caleined and 


well purified animal bones, &c. were used in- 
stead of quick lime, the spirit would have a 
much less alkaline or nidorous flayvur ; and, 
consequently, the flavouring ingredients might 
be added to it with more success than can be 


S from a N rectified from alkaline salts. 


But, 3 af ackiral 8 were edi in 


stead of the alkaline ones, the spirit might be 


rendered pure, without contracting an alkaline 
flavour; soluble tartar might be used for this 
purpose, though the spirit acquires from hence 
@ little sponaceous flavour. Dr. Cox has men- 
tioned another method for this purpose, namely, 


40 deprive the volatile salts of their bil, by ren- 
dering them neutral with spirit of salt, and 


afterwards 
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afterwards »ubliming them with salt of tartar : 
the acid may be varied, if the spirit of salt 
zhould not be found so well adapted to the pur-- 
pose as could be wished : but fine dry sugar 
zeems the best adapted to the purpose of fectify- 
ing these spirits; as it readily unites with the 
essential oil, detains and fixes it, without im- 
parting any urinous, alkaline, or other nauseous 


e, flavour to the spirits rectified upon ĩt. | 
d Thus have I considered the prineipal methods 1 


id used by our distillers, in rectifying their spiris; 

and shall conclude this .chapter with remarking, 

that there is no other way of rectifying to per- 

fection, besides what we first laid down, namely, 

by gentle distillation. But then it must be re- 
membered, that the whole process must be of a 

piece: we mean, that the first distillation from 

the wash must be performed in a gentle manner; 

for otherwise the essential oil will be so inti- 

mately blended with the spirit, as not to be easily — 
separated by re- distillation. Another good pro-—- — 
perty attending this method is its universality; 

all kinds of spirits, from whatevet ingredients 
extracted, require rectification ; + Ern this is | Bd 
__ to all kinds, | AE 17 
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bY . CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Flavouring of Spirits. 


WE have observed in the preceding chapter, 
tak the common method of rectifying spirits 
from alkaline salts, destroys their vinosity, and 
in its stead introduces an urinous or lixivious 
taste. But as it is absolutely necessary to re⸗ 
store, or at least to substitute in its room, some 


degree of vinosity, several methods have been 


proposed, and à multitude of experiments per- 


formed, in order to diseover this great Deside- 


ratum: but none has succeeded equal to the 


| spirit of nitre; ; and accordingly this spirit, either 
gtrong” or dulcified, . has been used by most dis- 


ullers, to give an agreeable ae to their 


1 
* 


0 . Aiffculties, 1 occur in the 


method of using it; the principal of which is, 


its being apt to quit the liquor in a short time, 
and consequently depriving the liquor of that 
vinosity it was intended to give. In order to 


remove this difficulty, and prevent the vinosity 
from quitting the goods, the dulcified spirit of 
* which is meh better than the strong 


0 spirit 


me, 
hat 


sit 


rong 
pirit 


spirit, should be prepared by a previous diges- 
tion continued for some time with alcohol; the 
longer the digestion is continued the more inti- 
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mately will they be blended, and the en 


rendered the milder * softer. 


"Aer a proper e the dulcified wh 


should be mixed with the brandy, by which 
means the vinosity will be intimately blended N 
with the goods, and er not to ofly off for a 


/ 


ery contiderable tim. 5 


j eee | 
of this mineral acid requisite to be employed, be. 


cause different proportions: of it are necessary in 
different spirits. It should, however, be care. 


fully adverted to, that though a small quantity 


of it will undoubtedly give an agreeable vindsity 
resembling that naturally found in the fine su 
tile spirits drawn from wines, yet an over large 


dose of it will not only cause a disagreeable fla- 


vour, but also render the whole design abortive , 
by discovering the imposition. Those, t herefore, 
who endeavour to cover a foul taste in goods by 


large doses of dulcified spirit of nitre, will find 
e n t 


| But the = and indeed the 17 method of 
1 r 


im itating 


ede — a long time 
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5 e el Naas des toperiection; f is by an 
essential oil of wine; this being the very thing 
that gives the French brandies their flavour, It 
must however, be remembered, that in order to 


use even this ingredient to advantage, a pure, 
tasteless spirit must be first procured ; for it is 
ridiculous to expect that this essential oil should 


be able to give the agreeable flavour of French 


brandies, to our fulsome malt spirit, already 
loaded with its own nauseous oil, or strongly im- 

pregnated with a lixivious taste from the alkaline 
salts used in rectification. How a pure insipid 
spirit may be obtained has been already consi- 
dered in some of the preceding chapters; it only 
therefore remains to shew the method of procur. 
a. Ae wine; n is this: | 


> 


{Take e wins Joes, abs da dee 


sed by our hatters, dissolve them in six or eight 
umes their weight of water, distil the liquor with 


a Slow fire, and separate the oil by the separating 
Blass; reserving for the nicest uses that only 


which comes over first, the — oil _ 
courser and more resinous. a 


| Having procured this ine: oil. of wine, it may 
be mixed into a quintessence with pure alcohol; 


a 4 © 


ful 


| or marzzkartan. | 103 


| ene of alljtsflvour and virtues; but 
without such ee will ee re- 


sinous _ rancid. if 


1 
eured, and also a pure and insipid spirit, French 
brandies may be imitated 10 perfection with re- 
gard to tha flavour. It must, however, be re- 
membered, and carefully adverted to, that the es- 
sential oil be draum from the same sort of lees, 
as the brandy to be imitated was procured. from ; 
we mean, in order to imitate Coniac brandy, it 
will be necessary to. distil the: essential oil from 
Coniac lees; and the same for any other kind of 
brandy. For as different brandies have different 
flavours; and as these flavours are owing entirely 


to the essential oil of the grape, it would be pre- 


posterous to endeayour to imitate the flavour of 
Comac brandy, with an essential oil procured 


W 10 


When the flavour of bse well imita- 


ted by a proper dose of the essential oil, and the 


whole reduced into one simple and homogeneous 
fluid, other difficulties are still behind: the fla- 
vour, though the essential part, is not however 
the only one; the colour, the proof and the soft- 
1 be also regarded, before a spirit, that 
7 a perfectly 
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Ss perfectly kesembles brithy, can be procured, 
With regard to the proof; it may be easily hit, 
by using a spirit rectified above proof; which, 
after being intimately mixed with the essential 

oil of wine, may be let down to a proper stan. 
dard by fair water. And the softness may in a 
great measure be obtained by distilling and rec- 
tifying the spirit with a gentle fire; and what is 
wanting of this criterion in the liquor, when first 
made, will be supplied by time; for it must be 
remembered, that it is time alone that gives this 
property to French brandies; they being at first 
like our spirits, aerid, foul, and fiery. But with 
regard to the colour a particular method is neces- 
sary to imitate it to perfection: and how this may 

5 be done 3 be congidered' in 9 next e 


12 


g nr. XXV. 5 


1 
1 9. 


Of the Methods of colouring Spivits, 
| THE art of colouring spirits owes: its rise to 
observations on foreign brandies. A piece of 
French brandy that has acquired by age a great 
degree of softness and ri peness, is observed at the 
same time, to have acquired a yellowish brown 
colour; and hence our distillers have endeavoured 


to imitate this colour in Such spirits as are in- 
tended 


— 


— 
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tended to pass for French brandy. Adin voter, k 
to this a great variety of experiments has been 


made on various substances, in order to discover 


a direct and sure method of imitating this colour 
to perfection. But, in order to do this, it is ne- 
cessary to know from whence the French bran- 

dies themselves acquire their colour; for till wes 
have made this discovery, it will be in vain to at- 


tempt an imitation; because, if we should be able 


Lp 


to imitate exactly the colour, which is indeed o 


difficult task, the spirit will not stand the test of 
different experiments, unless the colour in both 
be produced from the same ingredient, 


— 


This being undeniably the ease, let us try if 


we cannot discover this mighty secret; the in- 


gredient from whence the French Net 28 857 


Its colour. 2 


— 


193111 


a We have already observed, that this colour is - 


only found in such brandies as have acquired a 


mellow ripeness by age; it is therefore not given 


it by the distiller, but has gained it by laying long 


in the cask.  Consequently, the ingredient from 


whence this colour is extracted, is no other than 


the wood of the cask, and the brandy in reality 
is enten a Klute tincture of oak. | 


The obmmon experiment wood to prove the ge- 
; FI nuiness 


— . 
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nui ness of French brandy proves, that this opi- 
ion is well founded. The experiment is this, 
they pour into a glass of brandy a few drops of a 


' 89lution of calcined vitriol of iron in a diluted spi- 


it of gulphur, or any other mineral acid, and the 
vhole turns of a blue colour; in the same manner 


1 make ink of a tincture nn | 


Since, therefore, the colour of Preneh bran= 


dies is acquired from the oak of the cask, it is no 


dificulty to imitate it to perfection. A small 


quantity of the extract of oak, or the shavings of 


that wood properly digested, will furnish us with 
a tincture capable of giving the spirit any degree 
of colour required. But it must be remembered, 
chat as the tineture is extracted from the cask by 


brandy, that is alcohol and water, it is necessary 


to use both in extracting the tineture; for each of 
these menstruums dissolves different parts of the 
wood. Let, therefore, a sufficient quantity of 
oak shavings be digested in strong spirit of wine; 
and also at the same time other oak shavings be 
digested in water: and when the liquors have ac- 
-quired a strong tincture from the oak, let both be 
poured off from the shavings, into different ves- 
sels, and both placed over a gentle fire till reduced 
to the consistence of treacle. In this condition, 
let the two extracts be intimately mixed together; 
which may be done — by adding a small 


quantity 
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quantity of Joaf sugar, in fine powder, and well 


rubbing the whole together. By this means a li- 


quid essential extract of oak will be procured, and 
hey. N to be used as occasion Shall require. 


There are — 1 6 use for colouring 
brandies; but the best, besides the extract of oak 
above-mentioned, are common. treacle and burnt 
sugar. 17 *, Th a. a A . ain” 

The treacle gives the spirits afine colour, nearly 


rexembling that of French brandy ; ; but as its co-- 
| Jour is but dilute, a large quantity must be used; 


this is not however attended with any bad "ad ” 
gequences; for notwithstanding the spirits really | 


weakened by this addition, yet-the bubble prot, 

the general criterion of spirits, is greatly tended” 
by the tenacity imparted to the liquor byt the trea- 
cle. The spirit also Acquires from this mixture a 


sweetish or luscious taste, and a fulness in che 


mouth; both which properties render it very 
agreeable to the palates of the common people, 


who are, in fact the prineipel 6 convumers of these 
We | j 


% 


3 


A much eller: quantity of burnt Sugar than 


of treaple will. be sufficient for colouring the same 
quantity of spirits; the taste is also very different; . 


for, wy of the sweetness imparted by the trea. 
N cle 


1 
* 
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cle, the spirit acquires from the burnt sugar an 
_ agreeable bitterness, and by that means. recom. 
mends itself to nicer palates, which are offended 
with a luscious spirit. The burnt sugar is pre- 


| e when ot to the test of the vitriolic solution. 


| made use of by uistillers, and pointed out various 


art with great advantage; and shall conclude this 
Part) with recommending the several hints to those 


expect improvements, unless chance should be 


rational theory would have easily- led them to 
; discover. * 
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pared by dissolving a proper quantity of sugar in 
alittle water, and scorching it over the fire till it 
oy a black colour. 


© Either of the above 3 a or "Ra 
2 will nearly imitate the genuine colour of / 
old French brandy; but neither of them will sue- 


| Thus have I traced the —_—_ of diatillation 
from, its, origin ; shewn the methods commonly 


improyements, that might be introduced into this 


distillers who are desirous of improving their art, 
and proceeding o on a rational foundation „it being 
from such only that improvements are to be ex- 
pected; for where the operations are constantly 
carried on in the same beaten tract, it is in vain to 


kind enough to throw that in their way, which a 


LS PART, 
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ade: the Method of ditilling mY 


Waters. 


CHAP. I. 
THE instruments chiefly used in the distilla- 
tion of simple waters are of two kinds, commonly 
called the hot still, or alembic, and the cold still; 

the former 4s. aum in Pig: * and the lat- 


ion wo ic v W774 f ON 
nly . Fr N ; 
ou The waters n by the cold still from RY 
this es plants are much more fragrant, and more 
this fully impregnated with their virtues than those 
1080 dran by the hot still, or-alembic ; but the ope- 
art, ration is much more slow and tedious by the for- 
eing mer than the latter, so that very few care to com- 
ex- ply with it: and, therefore a method has heen in- 
ntly vented, to avoid the tediousness of the one, and 
n to the inconveniencies of .the other. The method 
| be is this: 
cha CEO 88 "dg: $45 13797: 6124 
n to A pewter body is suspended in the body of 


the Wan and the head of the still fitted to the 
pewter 
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pewter body; into this body the ingredients to 
be distilled are put, the alembic filled with water, 
the still head luted to the pewter body, and the 
nose luted jnto the worm of the refrigeratory or 
The same intention will be answered, by put- 
ting the ingredients into a glass alembic, and 
placing it in a bath heat, or Balneum bee 
we have before directed, 5920 MI 


Byeiche⸗ f. thesen A thi WIN have 
greater heat, given them than in the cold still; 
and yet, by the interposition of the water, in 
which the vessel containing them is placed, they 
are not so forcibly acted upon by the fire, as in 
the common way of the hot still. So that all 
hose things which require a middle way between 
the other; that is, those simples which are of a 
texture between very volatile, and very fixed, are 
treated very properly by this method; but neither 
the very odoriferous simples, nor those whose 
parts are very heavy and fixed, IIS. 
way but to. dizadvantage. Fe 

One of the greatest advantages of this contri- 
vance is, that waters so drawn come over much 
cooler than from the hot still; that is, they have 


not 
3 


oP DISTILLATION. /. 
1 of the fire in them, as the distil- 


dered, will taste as cool on the palate when just 


drawn, as it would, when drawn by the hot 8till, 
after jt had 189 75 a N "ge, : 
* | 0 H 4 P. 6-7 


Of Waters 5 hls cold Still. 


off the virtues of simples, which are valued for 


be lost in drying. For when we want to extract 
from plants a spirit so light and volatile, às not 
to subsist in open air any longer than while the 


best method to retnove the plant from its native 
zoll, into some proper instrument, where, as it 
dries, these volatile parts can be collected and pre- 


the cold'still, where the drying of the plant or 
flower, is only forwarded by a moderate warmth, 
and all that rises is — and — 


ntri- As the 0 of W the operation by 
nuch che cold still, is the very same, whatever plant or 
have {tower is used, the instance of procuring 


lers term it; so that a hot spicy water, thus or- 


THE eold still js much the best adapted to draw 


their fine flavour when green, which is subject to 
plant continues in its growth, it is certainly he 


served. And such an instrument is what we call 


* 


- 
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a water from rosemary, will de abundanfly sul. 
ficient to instruet the young practitioner in the 
manner of n the N in all cas 
Whatever... | 
Take rosemary, fresh gathered, in its perfec- 
tion, with the morning dew upon it, and lay i 
lightly and unbruised upon the plate, or bottom 
of the still. Cover the plate with its conical head, 
and apply a glass receiver to the nose of it. Make 
a small fire of charcoal under the plate, continu- 
ing it as long as any liquor comes over into the 
receiver. When nothing more comes over, tale 
off the still head, and remove the plant, putting 
fresh in its stead, and proceed as before; con- 
nue to repeat the operation suecessively, till a suf. 
ficient” quantity of water is procured. Let this 
distilled water be kept at rest, in clean bottle 
close stopped, for some days in a cold place; by 
this means it will become limpid, and powerfully 
| Wn ao: with the taste and 8mell. of the plant, 
| In this water are ede the liquor of dew, 
x5 consisting of its own proper parts, which are not 
| ns without difficulty separated from the plant, and 
58 | * cleave to it even in the drying. This dew, als, 
| : 


by sticking to the outside, receives the liquid parts 
of the — which being elaborated the day be · 


{ fore 
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fore, andexhaledin the night, areherebydetained, 
50 that they concrete together into one external 
liquid, which is often viscid, as appears in manna, | 
honey, &c. This water also contains the fluid, 
which exhales from the vessels of the rogemary, 
and whieh principally consists of simple water, 
as appears upon long standing in an open vessel, 
when the taste and odour vanishing, leave an 
insipid water behind. Another part of this water 
is that subtile, volatile substance, which give the . 
plant its peculiar taste and odour; for this the - | 


nu⸗- 
the senses discover in it; but what remains after the 
take process is finished, scarce afford any thing there- 


of. The same water seems also to contain seeds, 
or other little bodies; which in a certain time 
usually grows into a kind of thin, whitish weed, 


this suspended in the middle of the water; and daily 
ottlez increasing or spreading itself, becomes a muci- 
„ "age, which did not appear at HR e 


rfully 


ant, I have kept these waters undisturbed in sepa- 


rate well closed vessels, and observed that in a 
year's time, they began to appear thick, which 
thickness gradually increased every year, till at 


dew, 


re not 

„ al il length the liquor grew ropy and mucilaginous, - 
1 Hence we see, that this water contains the ele- 

1 parts WI mentary water, and presiding spirit of the plant; 

ay be- © * bs 855 small in- bulk, but rich in virtues, and 


fore 


\ | extubiting 


> 
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exhibiting the specific smell and taste of the zub- 
ject. This water, therefore, in exbaling, proves 
a a vehicle to that spirit, which contains in a small, 


subtile, extremely volatile, and thence easily 
separable substance, the particular virtue of the 


plant, leaving the remainder exhausted in this 


respect: and hence proceeds the. medicinal vir- 


tunes of these waters, which principally. depend 


upon their native spirit. For this spirit, in 


most plants, having a brisk mobility, affects the 


neryes, and raises the spirits in case of thee d de- 


ee EN 2. 4 | 8 


If the _ . 28 act in Ke Gl 


place, the waters drawn by the cold still will re. 


tain their virtues for a. year; but if negligently 


kept, or any crack should happen in the glass, 


their extremely; volatile wilt ee flies of, 
and leaves the, mater waſh 4 


Hence we lam what it is dla plants looe by 


| being dryed in the summer-time ; namely, the 


water and spirit we bave been describing. Hence 


we also knoy the nature of that fluid, which first 
rises from plants in distillation, and what that 


matter properly is in plants, that gives their pe- 
culiar odour; that is, their presiding spirit. 
een. e e measure at 
| | let, 


% 
— 0 PPP — — — — 1 
„ * 2 
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least, what those effluvia are, which principally 
in the summer-8easen, and in the open air, ex- 
hale from vegetables; for it 1s highly probable, 
that these constant exhalations of plants, especi- - 
ally in the day-time, have a near agreement in 
their peculiar nature, with the liquor extracted 
by the cold still, though diſſering in this, that 
the exhalation made from the parts is continually 
recruited by the root; whilst. by our operation, 
hose parts alone are collected, which are driven 
off from the plant, after being gathered, and no 


me waged with fresh e. 
ons. m. : 


At pre Simple Waters by the 
5 e Fact 


THE plantz derigned for this . are to 
be gathered when their leaves are. at full growth, 
and a little before the flowers appear, or, at least, 
before the seed comes on; because the virtue of 
the simple expected in these waters is often little, 
after the seed or fruit is formed, at which time 
plants begin to languish; the morning is hest to 
gather them in, because the volatile parts are 
then condensed by the coldness of the night, and 
kept in by the tenacity of the dew, nat yet ex- 
Baked by the sun, 

| | This 


„ 
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This is to be understood, when the virtue of 
the distilled water resides principally in the leave 
of plants; as it does in mint, marjorum, penny. 
royal, rue, and many more; but the case differs 

when the aromatic virtue is only found in the 
flowers, as in roses, lillies of the valley, &c. in 
which case we choose their flowery parts, whilst 
they smell the sweetest, and gather them hefore 
they are quite opened, or begin to shed, the mom. 
ing dew still hanging on them. | 


— 


In other plants the seeds are to be preferred, 


as in anise, caraway, cumin, &c. where the herh N 
and the flower are indolent, and the whole re. 
sides in the seed alone, where it manifests itself 5 
by its remarkable fragrance, and aromatic taste. k 
We find that seeds are more fully possessed of this th 
n when 285 arrive at A 6574 maturity. 

- We must not omit that these desirable proper: , 
ties are found only in the roots of certain plants A 
as appears in avens and in orpine, whose roots in 

smell like a rose. Roots of this kind should be * 
gathered, fof the present purpose, at that tim: f 5. 
when they are richest in these virtues: which | of 


generally at that season of the year, just befor Wy | 
they begin to sprout, when they are to be dug up 


in a morning. 
| 
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If the virtues here required be ad in 
the barks or woods of vegetables, then these 
parts must be chosen for the ae 

The subject being chosen, let it be brujzed, or 
cut, if there be occasion, and with it fill two thirds 
of a still, leaving a third part of i it empty, without 
squeezing the matter close; then pour as much 
rain or river water into the still as will fill it to 
the same keighth; that is, two thirds together 
with the plant: fit on the head, luting the junc- 
ture, so that no vapour may pass through; and 


1 also lute the nose of the still head to the worm. 
= Apply a receiver to the bottom of the worm, that 
vo vapour may fly off in the distillation ; but that 
1 vapour being condehsed in the worm, by 
7 cold water in the worm-tub, may be collected in 
the receiver. 
a * « : 

Let the plant remain thus in the still to digest 
me for twenty-four hours, with asmall degree of heat. 
* Afterwards raise the fire, so as to make the water 
* in the still boil; which may be known by a cer- 

tain hissing noise proceeding from the breaking 
* bubbles of the boiling matter; as also by the pipe 
i "if of the «till-head, or the upper end of the worm, 
4 becoming too hot to be handled; or the smoak- 


ng of the water in the worm-tub heated by the 
top 


of one drop immediately after another, from the 
nose of the worm, so as to form an almost con- 


the requisite heat is given; if it be less than, 
gentle gbullition, the virtues of che simple, here \ 


linen before the pipe of the still head, that, in 


explosive. 
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top of the worm: and, lastly, by the following 


tinual stream. By all these signs we know that 


expected „ will not be raised; on the contrary, 
when the fire is too strong, the water hastily rises 
into the still- head, and fouls both the worm and 
the distilled liquor; and the plant being also 
raised, it blocks up the worm; for which rea- 
son it is no bad caution to fasten a piece of fine 


case of this accident, the plant may be kept fron 


stopping up the worm; but, notwithstanding WiW** 


this precaution, if the fire be too fierce, the plant 0 
will stop up the pipe of the still-head, and con- WI 
sequently the rising vapour finding no passage 
will blow off the still-head, Md throw the boil- 
ing liquor about the still-house, so as to do a WI"! 
great deal of mischief, and even suffocate the for 
operator, without a proper caution; and the Ne 
oily, tenacious, gummy, or resinous the subjert 
is, the greater the danger, in case of this acci- 
dent; because the liquor is the more frothy and 


— 


Let the due degree of fire therefote be care- 
fully 
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folly observed, and equally kept up, as long as 

the water, distilling into the receiver is white, 
thick, odorous, sapid, frothy and turbid; for 
this water must be carefully kept separate from 
that which follows it. The receiver therefore 
should be often changed, that the operator may 
be certain that nothing bat this first water comes 
over; for there afterwards arises a water that is 
transparent, thin, and without the peculiar taste 
and flavour of the plant, but generally somewhat 
tartarish and limpid, though somewhat obscured 
and fouled by white dreggy matter; and if the 
head of the still be of copper, and not tinned, 
the acidity of this last water corrodes the copper, 
© as to become green, nauscous, emetic and 
poisonous to those who use it, especially to chil- 
n- (den, and persons of weak constitutions. 


* The first water above- described, principally 

o a eontains the oil and presiding spirit of the plant; 
for the fire by boiling the subject, dissolves its 
al, and reduces it into small particles, which are 
carried upwards by the assistance of the water, 
dong with those parts of the plant that become 
volatile with their motion. And, if the vessels 
are exactly closed, all these being united together, 
vill be discharged without loss, and without 
much alteration, imo the receiver; and, conse- 
quently, 
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quently, "WRAY us. with a. water richly ; impreg. 


nated with the smell, taste, and particular virtues, 
of the volatile ne of the r it was Extracted 
from. 

Then water of the mom's running, wants the 
volatile part. above described, and has SCArce any 
other virtue, than that of cooling. 


L Anid this is the _ method of preparing sim- 

ple waters, provided the two sorts be not mixed 
together, for both of them would be spoiled by 
Such a mixture. 


8 it plainly appears at what time, with 
the same degree of fire, quite contrary virtue 
may arise from a plant; for so long as a milky 


water continues to come over from such plants 


as are aromatic, 80 long the water remains warm- 
ing and attenuating; but when. it comes to be 
thin and pelucid, it is acid and cooling. 


Hence we may also learn the true Denkens 
for conducting of distillatipn: for if the operation 
be stopped, as soon as ever the.white water cease 
to come. over, the preparation will be valuable 
and perfect; but if, through a desire of increas- 
ing that quantity, more be drawn. off, and the 
latter 


1 


— 
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latter acid part suffered to mix with the first run- 
ning, the whole will be spoiled, or at least ren- 


dered greatly inferior to what it would otherwise 
have been. 5 


Such is tlie 3 method of procuring sim- . 
ple waters, that shall contain the volatile virtues 
of ths plants distilled ; some rules are however ne- 
cessary to render it an plicab l o all sorts of plants; 
how rules are the following: 


1. Let 1 belsamie, oily, ad Strong- | 4 
smelling plants, which long retain their natural ] 
fragrance, such as balm, hyssop, juniper, mar- 
jorum, mint, origanum, pennyroyal, TOSCmarys , 
lavender, sage, &c. be gently dried a. little in 
the shade; then_dige$t them, in the same man- 
ner as Hready mentioned, for twenty-four hours, 
in a close vessel, with a small degree of heat, and 


pe afterwards distil in the manner above delivered, 
and thus they way afford excellent waters. 
4508 3 When waters are to be drawn "ie barks, 


0 seeds, or woods that are very dense, ponderous, 
ease tough and resinous, let them be digested for 
\able WI | three, four, or more weeks, with a greater de- 
reas- Wl Lree of heat, in a dlose vessel, with a proper 
quantity of salt added, to open and prepare them 
| R 3 


— 
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the better for distillation. The quantity of ea. 
salt is here added, partly to open the subject the 
more, but chiefly to prevent putrefaction, which 


otherwise would certainly happen in so long a 


time, and with such a heat as is necessary in this 
case, and so destroy the smell, taste, and virtues 
expected from the process. 


. Those plants which diffuse their odour to 


some distance from them, and thus soon lose it, 
should immediately be distilled after being ga- 


5 thered in a proper season, without any previous 


digestion; thus borage, bugloss, jessamin, white- 
lillies, lillies of the valley, roses, &c. are hurt by 


heat, digestion, or lying in the air. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of increasing the Virtues of Simple Waters ly 
means of Cohobation, 


BY cohobation is meant the returning the 


stile water procured i in the manner deseribed 
in the preceding chapter, upon more of the fresh 


plant. The operation is N in the follow- 
ing manner: 


- 


Take the plant nd liquor remaining in the 
Still 
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atill 1 the operation described in the foregoing 
chapter is performed, and press them strongly in 
a bag for that purpose, that all the decoction 
may be obtained; and with this mix all the wa- 
ter before drawn over. Return this mixture into 
the still, and a fresh quantity of the same plant, 
and if necessary, as much water as will make 
the former proportion to the plant. Close all the 


) junctures- exactly, and digest the whole in a gen- 
„ tle degree of heat for three days and three nights, 
that the herb, being so long steeped in its own 
IS liquor, may be opened, loosened, and disposed 
due easier to part with its virtues. This digestion 
Jy is of great service; but if protracted too long, 


introduces a change tending to putrefaction, Let, 
the water now be distilled off, in the same man- 
ner as before; only proceeding more cautiously, 
and somewhat more slowly at first; because the 


by liquor in the still being now thicker, more im- 
pregnated with che plant, and therefore more apt 
to smell upon feeling the fire, it easily boils over; 

the but after about half of the expected water is come 

” off, the fire may be gradually raised. 

es 

tp By this method, and carefully observing to 
change the receiver, as soon as the first water 
is all come over, a noble liquor, highly impreg- 

2 nated with the virtues of the plant, will be ob- 

still 
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part of honey, if it be cold winter weather; 
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"tained, And as this operation may be repeated as 


often as desired, the virtues of plants may be 
thus exalted to any degree the artist shall think 
proper; which shews the extraordinary power of 
distillation. This method I would particularly 
recommend for making the simple water of balm, 
elder flowers, roses, and the like simples, but 


| sparingly furnished with an essential oil. 


CHAP. v. 


Of the: Method of procuring a simple Water 
from Vegetables, by previously n 


lie Vegetable before Distillation. 


By this elegant 3 we 1 the virtues 
of plants very little altered fram what they na- 
turally are, though rendered much more pene- 
trating and volatile. The operation is performed 


in the following manner; ; 


Take a oufficient quantity of any recent plant, 
cut it, and bruise it if necessary; put it into a 
cas, leaving a space empty at top of about four 
inches deep; then take as much water as would, 


when added, fill the cask to the same heighth, in- 


cluding the plant, and mix therein about an eighth 


Or 
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or a twelfth part, if it be warm : in the summer 
the like quantity of coarse, unrefined sugar might 
be added instead of honey, or half an ounce of 


yeast to each pint of water will have the same 


eſſeet; though most prefer honey for this pur- 
pose. When the proper quantity of honey is 
added to the water, ſet it be warmed and poured 
into the cask, and set it in a warm place to fer- 
ment ſor two or three days; but the herbs must 
not be suffered to iall to the bottom, nor the 
fermentation above half Anisbed. The whole 
must then be immediately committed to rhe still, 
and the fire raiscd by degrees; for the liquor 


containing much fermenting spirit, easily rare- 


fies with the fire, froths, swells, and therefore 


becomes very subject to boil over; we onght 


therefore to work slower, especially at first. 


By this method there will come over, at first, 
a limpid, unctuous, penetrating, odorous, sapid 
liquor, which is to be kept separate: after this 
there follows a milky, opake, turbid liquor, still 
containing something of the same taste and 
odour; and at length comes one that is thin, 


acid, without either smell, or scarce any property 
of the plant. 


* ſirst water, or rather spirit, may be kept 
6 3 


2 
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Several years, in a close vessel , without changing 
or growing ropy. It also excellently retains the 
taste and odour of the plant, though a little al. 
tered ; but if less honey were added, less heat 
employed, or the fermentation continued for a 
smaller time, the distilled liquor of the first 
running would be white, thick, opake, unctuous, 
frothy, and perfectly retain the scent and taste 
of the plant, or much less altered than in the 
former case; though the water will not be 80 

sharp and penetrating. After this is.drawn off, a 
un limpid, inodorous _ will come over, 


And thus may 8 for 
Jong keeping without spoiling; the proportion 
of inflammable spirit generated in the fermenta- 
tion, serving excellently to preserve them. 
Of the Simple Waters commonly in Use. 
SIMPLE waters are not 80 much used at 
present as they were formerly; and perhaps one 
reason for their being neglected, is the bad me- 
thods used in distilling them; the process is 
carried on in the same manner with every herb; 
though some should be geatly dried, and others 
| distilled 
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distilled green; some should be drawn with the - 
cold, and others with the hot still. 

The general rule that should be observed with 
regard to the hot still is, that all herbs should 
have twice their weight of water added to them 
in the still; and not above a fourth or a sixth 


part of it drawn off again; for simple waters 


have their faints, if drawn too low, as well as 


Some plants, particularly balm, require to 
have the water drawn from them cohobated, or 
poured several times on a fresh parcel of the 
herb, in order to give it a proper degree of 


strength or richness. Others, on the contrary, 


abound too much with an essential oil that floats 
on the distilled water; in this case all the oil 
should be carefully taken off. Lastly, those that 
contain a more fixed oil, should he imperfectly 
fermented, in the manner laid down in the pre- 
ceding chapter, before they are distilled ; of this 
kind are carduos, camomile, &c. 


The simple waters now commonly made, are 
orange- flower- water, rose- water, cinnamon-wa=- 
ter, ſernel- water, peppermint- ater, spearmint- 
water, balm-water, pennyroyal-water, Jamaica 


BS pepper- 
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pepper- water, castor- water, simple-water of 
orange- peel, and of dill-seed. 


CHAP. VII. 
T Orange over water. 


THE orange- tree grows plentifully in 7taly, 
Spain, and Portugal, and bears flowers and fruit 
all the year; but the fruit is gathered chiefly in 
October and November. 


The flowers grow on the younger shoots 
mmong the leaves; they are white, and consist 
of a single cup-fashioned leaf, cut into fire 
parts, with several yellow stamina in the middle, 

and of a fragrant odoriferous smell. 


Some degree of attention is requisite to draw 

a simple and odoriferous water from the orange 
flowers; the fire must be carefully regulated; 
for. too small a degree will not bring over the 
essential oil of the flowers, in which their odo- 
riſerous flavour consists: and, on the contrary, 
too strong a fire destroys the fragrancy of the 
water, and is very apt to scorch the flowers, and 
give the water an empyreumatic smell. Care 
should also be taken to fasten the receiver to the 
F | nd 
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| end of the worm with a bladder, to prevent the 
volatile parts from evaporating. 


The quantity of water, also, should be care- 
fully attended to, if you hope to succeed in the 
operation. The ITO 1. will answer 


the intention : : 


0 Receipts for Orange-flower-water. 
1 | 
Take twelve pounds of orange-flowers, and 
twenty-four quarts of water, and draw over three 
ints. Or, 
ts e 


2 


Take twelve pounds of orange-flowers, and 
 #ixteen quarts of water; draw over fifteen quarts, 
carefully observing what has-been observed at 
the beginning of the chapter with regard to the 

| non of the fire. : | 


| The manner ' of making Double Orange -flower- 
water, and the essential Oil, or Quintessence 
of Orange: wers. 


Having shewn how to- make simple orange- 
flower-water, we, shall now shew how to make 
double orange- flower water, and the essential 
oil, or quintessence of orange flowers. . 
„ Double 
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Double orange-flower-water is made, by dis. 
tilling the orange flowers in a cold still; in the 
manner laid down in the first chapter. The water 

extracted in this manner will be very odoriferous 
and grateful, being what is called double orange- 
flower -water. The same odoriferous water will 
be obtained by distilling the flowers in Balneum 
Mariœ without any water in the still. If the 
cold still be used, put into it as many flowers as 
the head will well cover; and then make a gentle 
fire under the plate; and as soon as you per- 
ceive the still is beginning to work, fasten the 
receiver to the beak of the still with a bladder. 
The same caution must be observed if the flow- 
ers are distilled in Balneum Maric. 


To make this water to perfection, the flowers 
should be fresh gathered in the morning with 
the dew upon them, if possible; and carefully 
picked from the leaves. You should likewise 
make choice of the largest flowers, because these 
yield most in distillation. The ſire must be 
brisk when the flowers are distilled in Balneum 
Maric; because the operation is longer in per- 
forming than by the common alembic, and the 
flowers are not here in danger of being burnt at 
the bottom of the cucurbit. If you would have 
your water of a fine smell, let it be cohobated on 
fresh flowers, With 
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With this : double water, the essential oil or 
quintessence will come over, and float on the 
surface of the water. But a much larger quan- 
tity of it will be obtained, by cohobating the 
water on fresh flowers in Balneum Marie. The 

essential oil is at first of a green colour, but 
| after some days it will turn reddish. The essen- 
tial oil is easily separated from the water, by the 


$ separating-glass, in the following manner: stop 
8 the spout of the separäting-glass with a cork, 
A and then fill it with the orange-flower-water ;- 
e when it has stood a small time the oil will float 
. on the surface. Then pull out the cork and let 
— the water run out at the spout into another re- 


ceiver placed for that purpose. As the water runs 

out at the spout of the separating- glass, let it be 
5  $upplie® at the mouth, that the separating glass 
th may be always full of water, till the whole is in 
lly this manner poured into it. "Then, by gently 
ise melining the glass, pour out all the water in it 
through the spout, and the oil will remain in 
the separating-glass, and may be poured into 
mother bottle, and kept separate from the water. 


The double orange - flower - water i is odoriferous ; 
but the cxecntial oil much more so. 


Orange ee is not at present eo much 
uged AS formerly ; 3. but as it is a very odoriferous 
vs water 
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Water, I thought the method of making it woull 
; not be unacceptable to the young distiller, 


. " 


* | FF The essential oil, or quintessence of orange- 
dloowers, will make a very. grateful cordial, by 
| | WP mixing it with a clean proof e * method 
18 M it is this: | 

| a Lake some fine loaf- sugar, and drop on it the 


14 quantity of oil you intend to dissolve in the 
3 - Spirit, and rub them well together in a glass 
3 | © mortar, which is what the chemists call making 
| ARES an oleosaccharum. Put this oleosaccharum into 
%Y the spirit; mix them well together, and dulcify 
| it with sugar to your taste. If the spirit be too 
strong, it may be lowered with water; but you 
14 must observe, that if you add water enough to 
11 bring the spirit considerably below proof, it wil 
N turn milky; and in order to render it ſine, you 
must filtrate it through thick flannel, or thin 
| paper. Twenty drops of the essential oil will. 
Al | be sufficient for a pint. of spirit, and ** same 
ll proportion 19 Jager dns. 
CH A EF,” VIII. 
9 5 07 Roge-water, 


Nat THE damask rose is the species intended to 


be veel in this e it is of a very fragrant 
smell 


— 
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smell; and flowers in June nd July. The water 
may be made either by the hot still, the cold 
still, or the Balneum Marie. If the hot still 
be used, the leaves picked from the stalks must 


y be put into the still with a sufficient quantity of 

d water to prevent an empyreuma, and the water 
drawn off by a gentle fire. The receiver must 

be luted with a bladder to the nose of the worm, 

ie to prevent the finest and most volatile parts from 

ie evaporating, which they would otherwise do, to 

$3 the great prejudice of the water. 

8 | | 

to If the cold still be 4 the rose leaves either 

fy with the dew on them, or sprinkled with water, 

90 must be laid on the iron plate, and covered with 

ou the conical head. A gentle fire must then be 

to made under the plate, and a receiver luted with 

vill a bladder to the nose of the still. The water will 


ou gradually distil into the receiver, and be strongly 

hin impregnated with the odoriferous parts of the roses. 
vill ; - 445 To AE 

me Ihe same method with regard to the Balneum 

Marie must be used in the distillation of roses 

as in that of orange- flowers, and therefore need 

not be repeated here. We shall therefore only 

observe, that rose - water drawn either by the 

1 cold still, or the Balneum Maric, is much pre- 

* | ſepals to that en by the hot still. 


ell r | 
; The essence, or r exsential oil of roses is looked 


upon 
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i Apon as one of the most valuable perfumes in the 
1 5 1 world; but at the same time the most difficult to 
be procured in any quantity. A small quantity 
of it is made in Taly, but it has always been 
thought impossible to procure it here; and, 
therefore, a method of acquiring this valuable 
commodity will not, I rere be disagreeable 

to the reader. 


Take a e of damask rose leaves, put 
+ them into a proper vessel, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, adding some mineral acid, as spi- 
rit of salt, vitriol, &c. In this menstruum let 
the roses be digested for-fifteen days; after which 
put the whole into an alembie, and draw off the 
water with a pretty brisk fire. But, instead of 
the common receiver, a separating-glass must 
be placed under the nose of the worm, and a re- 
ceiver added to the tube of the separating-glass. 
By this means all the oil or essence wi t on 
the surface of the water in the separating- glass, 
and may easily be separated from it, when the 
operation is ſinished. 


CHAP. IX. 


of Cinnamon water. 


| CINNAMON j is a thin fine bark, rolled up 
in a sort of little 1 55 from the . of a 


goose-quill, 


— — — 8 
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6 


goose-quil, to that of a man's thumb, and 
sometimes more, and about two or three feet 


long. Its colour brownish, with a mixture of 


red. It is of an extremely aromatie smell, and 
of an acrid and pungent, but very agreeable taste. 
It-is the interior or second bark of a tree that 
grows plentifully in Ceylon. The people who 
gather it take off the two barks together, and 


immediately separating the outer one, which | is 


rough, and has very little fragraney, they lay the 
ather to dry in the shade in an airy place, where 
it rolls itself up into the form wherein we see it. 


The greatest cheats in the sale of cinnamon, 
are the selling such as has already had its essen- 


tial oil distilled from it, and dried again, and the 


imposing cassia lignea in its place. The first of 


these is discovered by the want of pungency in 


the cinnamon; the second by this, that the 


eassia, when beld a little time in the mouth, 
becomes mucilaginous, which the true cinnamon 


never does. Cinnamon is a noble drug, endued 
with many capital virtues; it strengthens the 
viscera, assists concoction, dispels flatulencies, 
and is a pleasant cardiac. | 


| Recipe 
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na for one Gallon W rimple Cinnamon- 


Take a pound of the best his eros 
powdered, digest for twenty-four hours, in two 
gallons of water ; put the whole into an alembic, 
and draw over one gallon with a pretty brisk fire, 


The oil of cinnamon, in which the specife 
virtue of the drug consists, is very ponderous, 
and therefore will not come over the helm unless 
the fire be pretty brisk, especially with a simple 
water. It will therefore be in vain to attempt 
- distilling simple einnamon- water by the Balneum 
Maric. a ez b0 | 


3 „ RI x. 


Oo Fennel-Muter. 


FENNEL-WATER i is extracted from a seed 
larger and more beautiful than that produced by 
our common fennel; it 1s called Sweet Fennel- 
seed, being of a fragrant smell, and aromatic 
sweet taste, and is cultivated in France and [taly. 
It is to be chosen new, large and fair; but when 


damp or dusty to be * 
a Recipe 


"I w< * — — 1 
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Recipe for one Gallon of Fennel- Nute. 


Take one pound - of sweet fennel- seeds, and 
two gallons of water; put them into an alembic, 


and draw off one gallon with a gentle fir. EY 


'0 
Y CHAP. XL. 
* 3 Peppermint-Mater. Wnt: I 
as, ; | 7957 * . 7 2 | A | 
5 PEPPER-MINT is a very celebrated stoma- | „ 
ple ' chic, and on that aceount greatly used at pre- \ 4 
apt sent, and its simple water often called for. | 9 
Recipe for a Gallon of Peppermint-water. = i 144 
TAKE of the leaves of dried pepper- mint, 1 1 
one pound and a half; water, two gallons and ; 0 l 
a half; put all i into an alembic, and draw off one WET 


- yt 'F 16 1 
gallon, with a grails e. | 3 f ö 
seed | | 


: HE 
| The water obtained * pepper- mint by dis- 197 
od by 1 1 | 
tillation in Balneum Marie, is more fragrant e 
mY and mare fully impregnated with the virtues of 1 ö 
las the plant than that drawn by the alembic. The » 17 


same may be said with regard to that extracted 
by the cold still; when the cold still is used the | | 

| - bs Fl 
Recipe 8 4 X : | ' . 


when 
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plant must be green, and if possible committed 
to the still with the n dew * it. 


on A 75 XII. 8 


a 


o Spear mint. water. 


SPEARMINT is 1 like ends, a great 
stomachic, and therefore constantly used. 


* 


Recipe for one Gallon of FTE. TPO 


Take of the leaves of dried spearmint one 
pound and a half; water two gallons and a half; 
draw off by a gentle fire one gallon. 


| This water, like that drawn from peppermint, 

will be more fragrant if distilled in Balneum 
Marie, or the cold still; but if- the latter be 
used, the same caution must be observed of dis- 


ling the plant green. | 
| CHAP. XIII. 
of . 
BALM is a plant well known in our gardens. 
It flowers in n July, and 1s of a fine cordial fla- 


vour, 


at . 


＋ 


pregnated with the virtues af the plant. 
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vour; but so weak, that it is soon dissipated 
and lost; nor is it easy to dry it so as to pre- 
serve its natural scent. ö 


Balm-water, therefore should be drawn when 
the plant is green; and in order to procure the 
water in full perfection, it should be cohobated, 
or returned several times upon fresh parcels of 
the plant; by this means a water may be pro- 
cured from balm extremely. rich, 1 of consi- 
derable use as a cordial. 


If the Balneum Marie be used, the water is 
much better than that drawn by an alembic. 
The water drawn from this plant by the cold 


sull will also be very fragrant, and highly im- 


CHAP. XIV. 


of Pennyroyal-water, 


England, is very warm, and its parts very sub- 
tile and penetrating: it is one of the first plants 
in esteem in the present practice, as well as in 
former ages, as an attenuant and uterine. Jt is 
Food i in . and nn of urine, 
and 


PENNYROYAL, a plant very common in 
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and by many is greatly rebommended in drop. 
sies, jaundices, and other chrome distempers, 
It communicates its virtues to water in infusion, 
and its simple water has, perhaps, more virtue 
than any other kept in the shops. But as it is 
requisite in order to obtain a water fully unpreg. | 
nated with the virtues of balm, to cohobate it on 
fresh parcels of the plant; the water drawn from 
green pennyroyal, on the contrary, generally 
contains so large a portion of the essential ol, 
that it is necessary to separate what floats on 
the surface of the water, by the separating-glass. 


| Recipe for one Gallon of Pennyroyal-water, 


| Tale of the dried leaves of n one 
pound and a half, of water three gallons; draw 
off one gallon with a gentle fire.. 


The water drawn from green pennyroyal by 
the'cold still, is very fragrant, and fully impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the plant. 


__ __.. "CHAP. Xv. 
Of Jamaica Pepper-water. 
. JAMAICA pepper, or pimento, is the fruit 


of a tall tree growing in the mountainous parts 
| of 


— 


— 
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XY 


of Jamaica, where it is much cultivated, be- 16 
cause of the great profit arising from the cured 
fruit, sent in large quantities annually into 


Europe, 


8. It is gathered, when green, and exposed to 


on Wh the sun for many days on cloths, and frequently | | 4 514 
Ni) shook and turned, till thoroughly dry; great | 14 
ll care is taken during the time of drying to defend 175 

ol, the fruit from the morning and evening dews; * 

on 


when thoroughly dried it is sent over to us. 


It is a very noble aromatic, and deserves to be 
used more frequently than it is at present. The 
simple water drawn from it is a better carmina- 
tive than any other simple water at present in use. 


- 


Recipe for a Gallon of Jamaica Pepper-water. 
al by | 


| j 
Take of Jamaica-pepper half a pound, water p 
pres: Bi tro gallons and a half; draw off one gallon with . | 4 
a pretty brisk fire. The oil of this fruit is very \ ny 
ponderous, and therefore this water is best made | | 


i! 
in an alembic, | | 1 N 


1 % 
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of Castor-water. 


THIS drug 1s brought to us in the pods or 
bags that naturally contained it, and these 30 
much resemble the testieles of an animal, both 
in their dry state, and when on the body of the 
creatures, that it is no wonder people who did 
not examine their situation on the animal, real. 
ly took them for such; it is however, a peculiar 
Secreted matter, contained in bags destined to 
receive it. 


Castor is an indurated substance, formed of a 
matter once fluid; the thinner part of which 
has been evaporated by drying. It is a light 
and friable matter, of a moderately lax texture, 
and of a deep dusky brown colour. It is of 
somewhat acrid and hitterish taste, and of a 
strong fœtid smell, which, to many, is very 
disagreeable, | | 


The animal that produces the castor is „ by al 
authors called castor and fiber, and by the wl- 
gar, the beaver, 


The 


6 as 5 


feet tt # - VS 
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The castor of several parts of the world differ 
in goodness, and in regard to the care taken in 
the drying. The Russian castor has long been 
the most esteemed, and the New England kind 


the least. 
or 8 Ser PIP 
1 Castor water 13 of great use in hysteric cases, 
oh and all diseases of the nerves; in epilepsies, 


he BY palsies, and all complaints of that kind. 


VT; Recipe for making one Galton of Castor-water. 

liar | He, 

I to Take of Russia castor an ounce, of water 
three gallons ;z draw off one gallon with a pretty 
—_— > 07 ' 

of a 

hick CHAP. XVII. 

light ; 

hw Of Orange-peel-water. 

of a | | 

mY THE, orange is a fruit too well known to 

ver need a description here. The water is very 
grateful to the taste, and often used in fevers, &o. 

by all Recipe for one Gallon of Orange-peel-water. 

- | Jy es 

Take of the outward: yellow rind of Seville 
rue branges, four ounces ; water three gallons and a 


* half; 


* 
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half ; draw off one gallon by the alembic, with 
a 5 brisk fire. 


— 


char. XVIII. 
Of the Water of Dill-seed. 


. DILL greatly resembles fennel both in root, 
stalk, or leaf, but rarely grows 80 tall, or is 80 
much branched; it bears the same kind of yel. 
low umbels of flowers, after which comes seeds 
rounder, broader, and flatter than those of fen- 
nel. The whole plant is of a strong scent, less 
pleasant than fennel, It grows in gardens, and 
flowers and seeds in July and August. The 
water drawn from the seeds is heating and car- 
. minative, good in chohics, and all — aris- 

ing from wink. X 


—m—_ for mabjag a Gallon of the S N 
Dill- seed. 2 


Take of dill-seed one pound, water three gel- 
lons ; distil off by the . one gallon, with 
a pretty brisk fire. 


The n we have enumerated in this part 
are those now commonly in use; though there 
5 £ are 


— * 
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are many other herbs, from whence waters of 


N great use may be drawn; but as the method of 

distillation is the same in all, it would be of no 
\ use to extend these instructions to a greater 

length; we shall therefore only observe, that 
when unfayourable seasons have prevented the 
herbs from attaining a proper degree of perfec- 
tion, it will be necessary tua inerease their pro- 

" portion in extracting | the several waters en 

. „be crown by the alembie. 
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. of making comprunt Waters __ Cordials, 
4 5 
THE N of this eri h of FR 
tillery depends upon the observation of the fol- 
* lowing general rules, easy to be observed and 
practited. 


\ 
* 


1. The artist must ahrays | be ET to use 1 


well cleansed spirit, or one freed from its own 


% N 0 
. N * F 


essential oil, as were before observed, Part I, 
Chap. xxiii. For as a compound water is no- 
thing more than a spirit impregnated with the 
essential oil of the ingredients, it is necessary 
that the spirit should have deposited its own. 


2. Let the time of previous digestion be pro- 
portioned to the tenacity of the ingredients, or 
the ponderosity of their oil. Thus cloves and 
cinnamon require a longer digestion before they 
are distilled than calamus aromaticus or orange 
peel. Sometimes cohobation (explained in Part 
II. Chap. iii.) is necessary; for instance, in 


making the strong cinnamon-water; ; because 
FR, the 


' i 


— * 
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goods cheaper, use equal quantities of einnamon 
and cassia lignea; but by this means the cordial 


is rendered much worse; and, therefore, if you 


desire a fine cinnamon-water the above recipe 


will answer your intention: but if a cheaper sort 
be desired, ſyou may lessen the quantity of ein- 


namon, and add cassia lignea in its stead. If | 


you would dulcify. your cinnamon-water, take 
double-refined sugar, what quantity you please, 


the general proportion is about two pounds to a 
gallon, and dissolve it in the spirit after you 


have made it up proof with clean water. One 


general caution is here necessary to be added, 


namely, that near the end of the operation you 


carefully watch the spirit as it runs into the re- 
ceiver, in order to prevent the faints mixing with 


the goods. This you may discover by often 


catching some of it, as it runs from the worm, 
in 2 glass, and observing whether it is fine and 
transparent; for as soon as ever the faints begin 
to rise, the spirit will have an azure or bluish 
east. As soon therefore as you perceive this al- 
teration, change the receiver immediately; for if 


you suffer the faints to mix with your other goods, 


the value of the whole will be greatly lessened. 
With regard to the faints, they are to be kept 
by themselves, and poured into the still when a 
fresh parcel of the same goods is to be * 
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3 Mi ms. — — 
2 


It 3 is also necessary to obnerve "Ry once for 
all, that the distillers call all goods made up 
proof, double goods; and those which are below 
proof, single. This observation will be alone 
sufficient to instruct the young distiller, how he 
may at any time turn his or double goods 
into cs - 
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CHAP. I.. 


: Of Clove Water. 
_ CLOVES, from whence this water takes its 
name, are the fruit of a tree growing in the Mo- 
lucca islands. The figure of this fruit is oblong, 
and not very thick, resembling, in some mea- 
sure, a nail, The surface of it is rough, and 
the colour a dusky hrown, with an admixture of 
reddish. The whole fruit is of an extremely 
fragrant smell, and of an acrid, pungent, and 
very aromatic taste. Cloves are to be chosen 
the largest, fairest, darkest coloured, the heaviest 
and most unctuous on the surface, when pressed 
between the fingers. Cloves are carminative, 
and good against all distempers of the head ari- 
sing from cold causes. They strengthen the 
sight, and are good against faintings, palpitations 
of * * and erudities 1 in the stomach. 
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Recipe for 2 gallon of Clove Water. 


Take of cloves pruised four pounds; pimento 
or all-spice half a pound, clean proof of spirit 
vixteen- gallons; let it digest twelve hours in a 
gentle heat, and then draw off fifteen gallons vf with 


a pretty brisk fire, my 


Take Winter's ak four pounds, pimento six 
ounces, cloves one pound and a quarter, clean 
proof spirits sixteen gallons: digest, and draw 
off as before, * 


The Winter's bark, added in the second re- 


| cipe, is the bark of a large tree, growing in 
seyeral parts of America, and has its name : from | 
its USovyerer, os: Wi nter. 


The outer rind of it is of an urieven this, 
and of a loose texture, very brittle, and easily 


powdered. The inner part, in which the prin- 


cipal virtue resides, is hard, and of a dusky 
redigh brown colour. It is of an extremely 
fragrant and aromatic smell, and of a sharp, 


pungent, and spicy taste, much hotter than ein- 


namon in the mouth, and leaving in it a more 


Kay our. tt is to be chosen in pieces not 


. | < $7 BE 
H4- / - too 
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_ too large, having the inner or brown part firm 
and sound, and of a very pungent taste. It is 
apt to be worm eaten; but in that case it should 
be wholly rejected, as having lost the most es- 
by 4 on of its virtue, 


If you 4 to hand, your clove-water red, it 
may be coloured either by a strong tincture of 
cochineal, alkanet-root, or corn-poppy flowers. 
The first gives the most elegant colour, but it is 


not often used on account of its dedtness. 


. You may dulcify it to your palate, by dissolving 
in it double-refined sugar. Some for cheapness 
use a coarser kind of sugar; but this renders the 
goods foul and unsightly. Some also, to save 
expences, make what they call elove- water, with 
cloves and caraway- seeds; the proportion they 
generally use is half an ounce of cloyes and two 
- drachms of caraway seeds to a gallon of spirit, 


F GAP. 


| "THE 2 of the ; Eran the part wool } in 
making this water, is a very grateful bitter aro- 
matic, and on that account very serviceable in 


repairing and eee the stomach. 
; 252 Recipe 


Mo, 
4 
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i _. Recipe for ten gallons of, Lemon Water. 


Take of dried lemon-peel four pounds, clean 
P proof spirit ten gallons and a half, and one gal- 
lon of water. Draw off ten gallons by a gentle 
fire. Some dulcify' lemon-water,. but by that 
means its virtues as a:stomachic, are greatly im- 
C HAP. IV. 
E Hungary Water. 


ROSEMARY, the 1 Sexe eh in 
Hungary water, has always been a favourite 
8hrub in medicine ; it is full of volatile parts, as 
appears by its taste and smell. It is a very va- 
luable cephalic, and is-good in all disorders of 
the nerves; in hysteric and hypochondriac cases, 
in palsies, apoplexies and vertigoes. Some sup- 
pose that the flowers possess the virtues of the 
whole plant in a more exalted. degree than any 
other part; but the flowery tops, leaves, and 
busks, together with the flowers themselves, are 
much fitter for all purposes, than the flowers 
c eee e 


G Recipe 
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2 * Reripe for ten e of Hungary Water 


flowers of rosemary fGurteen pounds, rectified 
spirit eleven gallons and a half, water one gal. 
lon, distil off ten gallons with a moderate fire, 
If you perform this operation inn Balneum Maria, 


first made for a princess of that kingdom. Some 


root; but what is most esteemed is made with 


simple and compound; the first is much use 
externally on account of its fragrancy, nth 


* of disorders. 


* 
' 
Y 
* - 


Take of the flowery tops, with the leaves and 


your Hungary water will be much finer, than if 
drawn by the common alembic. 


This is called Hungary water, 3 being 
add lavender flowers, and others florentine-orice. 
rosemary only. 

Cc HA P. V: 
Y Lavender Water. 


* 


THERE are two sorts of lavender watht th 


phalic virtues ;' the latter internally in a 


/ 


* ' - 
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Bebe for ten Gallons + ug lente || b | 
J : Water. | ;; 9 2 ; h , N 
N 8 14 „ 21 F 5 ö iy jy 
0 It 
gallons. and a half of rectified spirit of wine, and | | 
one gallon of water; draw off ten gallons with 1 


a gentle fire ; or, which 1s much 6 
ne Morne... oo oh og 0 oo 


's 
- 
— 


Both the ee and lavender water, may 
be made at any tinie of the year without distilla- "ol 
tion, by mixing the oi of the plant with highly, 
rectified spirit of wine. In order to this, when 1 


the plant is in perfection, you should distill a 8 
large quantity of it in water with a very brisk . lj 
fire; placing under the nose of the worm the Wo! 


separating glass (described page 3 1. part I. f 00 


: 9 * 
this Treatise), by which means you will obtain. 1 il 
the essential oil of the plant, in which both its 'F R 4 


fragraney and virtue reside. Having procured 

the essential oil. of the plant, the water may 
the rectified spirit into the [receiver (described if 
page 39. ig; xii.) and; let an assistant cake it: 
with a quick motion; whilst the spirit is husẽ 
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agitated, drop i in leisurely the essential oil, and. © \$: 
It. will mix without any foulness or milkiness... % 
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The ils of lavender Ep rosemary are imported 
cheaper from abroad, than they can. be made 
here; but these oils will not mix with the spirit, 
without rendering it foul and milky; and there- 
fore if you propose making Hungary or lavender 
water in this manner, it will be nevendary to ex- 
ee Weine 


Recipe for 2 three Gallons of . 
rand Water. | 


Take of a water above; desenbed two 

| gallons; of Hungary water one / gallon, cinna- 
mon and nutmegs of each three ounces, and of 
red saunders one ounce ; digest the whole three 
days in a gentle heat, and then filter it for use. 
Some add saffron, musk, and ambergris of each 
half a'scruple ; but these are now _ 


"% 


' 


This LM livener water # hid been long 

| celebrated in all nervous cases. In all kinds of 

palsies, and loss of memory, it is of the greatest 

service; and has been 80 much remarked for its 

efficacy in these complaints, as almost univer- 
ally to obtain the name of Pals Drops. 
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CHAP. "I 


Of Citron Water. 


THE citron is an agreeable fruit 3 
lemon in colour, smell, and taste. The in- 
aide is white, fleshy and thick, containing but a 
small quantity of pulp, in ae to the big- 
yess of the fruit. * 


Recipe for making ten | Gallon of Citron Water. 


na- 

d of TAKE of ty yellow rinds of citron 7 "1h 
three pounds, clean proof spirit ten gallons and a half, 

use. water one gallon, digest the whole twenty-four 
each hours with a gentle heat; draw off ten gallons 


rally with a gentle fire; or, which is much better, in 
Balneum Marie, and dulcify it with fine Sugar 
to your palate. Or, 


long | EE hace ©, a 

ds of Take of dry yellow rinds of citrons three 
cates! pounds, of orange peel two pounds, nutmegs 
for io bruised three quarters of a pound; gets draw 


niver⸗ of, and zun as eres 


This is one of the .most pleasant cordials we 
have) and the addition of the nutmegs, in the 
25 ; Second 
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second receipt, increases its virtue as a & cephalic 
ks and stomachie. 
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ANN ISEED is a 83 seed $I an ; oblong 

shape, each way ending in an obtuse point; its 
surface is very deeply striated, and it is of a soft. 
and lax substance, very light and easily broken. 
Its colour is @ kind of pale olive, or greenish 
grey; it has a very strong and aromatic smell, 
and a sweetish but acrid taste, but in the whole 

| - Not disagreeable. Aniseed should be chosen large, 
flair, new, and clean, of a good smell, and acrid 
taste. The plant that produces it is cultivated 

| in many parts of France; but the finest seed 
comes from the island of Malta, where it is 
raised for sale, and whence a * part of Eu- 


rope 18 supplied. 


| Recipe for ten Gallons of Annizeed Water. 


| Take of . bruized two Kon proof 
spirits twelve gallons and'a half, water one gal- 
lon; draw off ten gallons, with a moderate fire. 
| ; wx 5 : : Take 
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Late of the seeds of anise and angelica, each 


two- pounds, proof spirit twelve 21 and a 


1 draw off as 1822 


Adina water chould never be ee be- 
low proof, because of the large quantity of oil 
with which the spirit is impregnated, and which 
will render the goods milky and foul, when 
brought down below proof; but if there be a ne- 
cessity for doing this, the goods must be filtrated 
either through paper or the filtrating hag, which 
vin red oval transparency. 


f 


1 i Keats is a good carminative, and there- 
[ay in great request wana: 23 the common _ : 


_ the er. 
CT HAP. . 


of . Water. 


CARAWAY-SEED is of an oblong and slen- 
der figure, pointed at both ends, and thickest in 


the middle. It is straighted on the surface, con- 
siderably heavy, of a deep brown colour, and 


somewhat bright or glossy. It is of a very pene- 


trating smell, not disagreeable, and of a hot, acrid, 


N wtterigh taste. e is to be chosen 


large, 
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4 | 
large, new and of a good colour, not 8 

of an agreeable smell. The plant which produces 
the caraway-seed grows wild i in Ms meadows of 
France and Italy, and in many other places; but 
is sown in fields for the sake of the seeds in Ger- 
| Many, and many other e gf Bure. 


' Recipe for making ten Gallons of cane 
| Hater. „ 


Take of 3 bruised three 5 
proof spirit twelve gallons, water two gallons; 
draw off ten gallons, or till the faints begin to rise, 
make the goods up with clean: water, and dulciſy 
with common sugar to your taste. Bury 


0 


Take of 1 bruized two pounds | 

and a half, orange or lemon- peel dried one pound, 
proof spirit twelve gallons, water two gallons; 
draw off and dulcify as before, 


Caraway- water, like that of anniseed, is 


s good carminative ; but not s much A Vt _ 


| muct pleasanter. © I ISS: ; 
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CHAP. Ik 
Of Cardamom Seed Water... 


THE seed from whence this water takes its 
name, is called by botanists Cardamum Minus, 
or the lesser cardamom; to distinguish it from 
the Cardamomum Majus, or grains of paradise. 

The lesser cardamom is a small short fruit, 
or membranaceous capsule, of a trigona form, 
about a third of an inch long, and swelling out 
thick about the middle; beginning small and 
narrow from the stalk, and terminating in a small 
but obtuse point at the end. It is striated all over 
very deeply with longitudinal furrows, and con- 
eists of a thin but very tough membrane, of a 


fibrous texture, and pale-brown colour, with a 
faint cast of red. When the fruit is thoroughly 


Tipe, this membrane opens at the three edges all 
the way, and shews that it is internally divided 
by three thin membranes, into three cells, in 


each of which is an arrangement of seeds, sepa- 


rately lodged in two series. The seeds are of an 
regular angular figure, rough, and of a dusky 
brown colour on the surfqge, with a mixture of 
yellowish and reddish, and of white colour within. 


They 
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They have not much ame, unless first bruized, 
when they are much like camphireunder the nose. 
They are of an acrid, aromatic and fiery hot taste. 


They should be chosen sound, close shut on all 


2 sides, and full of seeds, of a 8 smell, and of 
ml * aromatic taste. y 


r fir ten n 7 e Seed 
| Water. 4 


eh Take of the lesser cardamom seeds husked two 
pounds and a half, of clean proof spirit ten gal- 
lons and a half, and of water one gallon; draw 


off ten gallons by a gentle heat. You may either 


duleify it it or not with fine _ at Is 


This water is ae de assists digestion, 
and good Be 0 he head and stomach. 


© H A P. x. 
of . Mi , ; or, the Madel wu, 


; MOST of the 8 in this eee 
2 already been described, and an account of 
the nutmegs will be given in Chap. xxv. But 

the cubebs and Sing remain to be mentioned. 


 Cubebs are mall dried fruit rexerbling; a pep- 
per- corn, 
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per- oorn, but often somewhat longer; of a dark 


brown colour, composed of a wrinkled external 
bark; of an aromatic, though not very strong 
mell, and of an acrid and pungent taste, though 
less so than pepper; but its acrimony continues 
jong on the tongue, and draws forth a large quan- 
tity of saliva. We have two kinds of cubebs, 


which differ only in their periods of gathering, 


both are produced from the same plant. The un- 
ripe eubebs are small very wrinkled on the sur- 
face, and their nucleus, when broken is flacid: 
but the ripe ones not so. Cubebs are brought 


from the Island of Java, where they grow in 


great abundance. They should be chosen large, 
fresh, and sound, and the heaviest possible. They 


are warm and carminative, and esteemed good 


in vertigoes, palsies, and disorders of the stomach. 


Ginger is a root too well known to need a long 


description; it is sufficient to observe that it is 
of a pale yellowish colour when broken, of a fi- 
brous structure, and easily beat into a sort of 
woolly or long thready matter. It is of very hot, 
acrid, and very pungent taste; but, aromatic 
withal, and of a very agreeable smell. We have 
it both from the East and Vest Indies; but the 
oriental is much superior to the occidental in its 
flavour, of a firmer substance, and does not beat 
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out so much into. threads. Gage i an excel. 1 
| lent carminative and stomachic; it .as8iats diges- 
. tion dispels flatus's, and be * oe Pains 4 
1 most me I Efie. ; 
| | | ; Thee: are several receipts for . this ce⸗ l 
1 lebrated cordial; but the rer Wet are n 7 
| 111408 n be the best. | 10 1531 c 
. | 7 0 
_ + 5 Take of n one wa and a quarter, b 
8 } „„ rind of lemon-peels ten _ ounces, ' eubebs one 
uy ') x odunce and a quarter; leaves of balm one pound; 
| "8 bruise all these ingredients, and pour on them P 
deͤdeven gallons of clean proof spirit, and one gal- n 
1. Ion of water; digest the whole twenty-four hours, m 
11 and distill off ten gallons with a pretty brick lie a 
y ond duleify it with fine auger. Or, b 
0 Take of the lesser 3 eubebs, v. 
4.108 galangal, mace, nutmeg, and ginger, of each one 
14 ö 6 | pound and three quarters,'of the yellow part of 
1 i | ; citron- peel. and cinnamon of each three pounds th 
15 0 5 and a half, of the leaves of balm one pound; te 
10 | bruise these ingredients, and pour on them eleven Oc 
4 Fr . gallons of spirit and one gallon of water; ; 8 8 oY 
il and draw off, Ke. as befor. 5 
| 10 


| gt . This cordial . been Lone bowed as A no- 
Vb ble.stomachic, and therefore greatly called for 
| Some 


— — —̃— - 
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the essential oil of cinnamon is so extremely 


ponderous, that it is difficult to bring it over 
the hem with the opirit without cohobation. 


3. Let the 3 of the fire be PARA OE 


to the ponderosity of the oil intended to be raised 


with the spirit. Thus, for instance, the strong 


cinnamon water requires a much greater degree 
of fire than from that lax vegetables, as mint, 


balm, &c. | h S 51 


4. 4 only a due proportion of the ſinest 
parts of the essential oil be united with the spi- 


nit; the grosser and less fragrant parts of the oil 


not giving the spirit so agreeable a flavour, and 
at the same time renders it thick and unsightly. 
This may in a great measure be effected by 
leaving out the faints, and BOY up to —_— 
with fine soft water in their stead. 


These four rules cargfully: observed will render | 


mis extensive part of distillation far more per- 


fect than it is at pregent. Nor will there be any 


occagion for the use of burnt alum, white of 
eggs, isinglass, &c. to fine down cordial waters; 
tor they will presently be fine, sweet and plea- 
ant tasted, without any farther trouble, 


284 $46 5, LAI CHAP. 
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/ 


CHAB. I. 


Of strong Cinnamon Water. 


WE. have already (Chap. viii. Part II.) de- 


seribed this drug, and given some directions for 


chusing the best — to which the reader is 


referred. 


Recipe for sixteen gallons of strong Cinnamon 
535 | 


Take eight pounds of fine cinnamon bruised, 


seventeen gallons of clean rectified spirit, and 


two gallons of water. Put them into your till, 
and digest them twenty-four hours with a gentle 
heat; after which draw off sixteen lens by a 


: protty strong heat. ' 


TI have ordered a ech e quantity of ein- 
namon than is common among distillers, because 


when made in the manner above directed, it is 
Justly looked upon as one of the noblest cordial- 
waters of the shops; but when made in the com- 
mon way of two pounds to twenty gallons of 


spirit, as some have ordered, is only an impo- 
sition on the buyer. Some also, to render the 


goods 


4 


in 
ist 
vel 


* « 1 


F 


— 
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Some insteatl of all the ingredients enumerated 
in the above receipts use only pimento; and this 
is the sort of equa nn which some n 80 
very cheap. ö 


33107 E; . 1 Lint 
| 0 Mint Water 1 
A 15 ; ut SELL 2 


THE mint intended in this MEH the com- - 
mon spearmint, an account of which Has WO. 
ee Felke te LI 12h 
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| Recipe for ten Gallons of Mint Water 


Take of dry spearmint leaves fourteen pounds, 
proof spirit ten gallons and a half, water two 
gallons ; draw off ten gallons by a gentle bers. 
vow may duleify it with * 1 _— ** 


Mint water is hat tecommended ay the 
learned Boerhaave and Hoffman, against vomit- 
ing, nauseas, and the choliCo. 
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ture of angelica, it is sufficient to observe, that it 


of 
. ? " 34 4 Is . 
Hs, ee Re 


of Peppermint Water. 


THE peppermint has been already described, 
-Pago 137, to whach the es is referred. 


Recipe for ln Gallons of Peppermint 2 
N with 
Take of dry. . leaves 0 3 | 


proof spirit ten gallons and a half, water one II 
gallon; draw off ten gallons by a gentle fire, there 


You. may either _ it or not. 

W water is a N bs. good 
against vomiting, nauseas, cholic, and other grip- 
ing pains in the bowels, in all which intentions 


it greatly exceeds the common spearmint water, Ta 


i (OR APN 

7 12 * (EO TY > 4 $47 WY Ma FP 

. Of Angelica Water. 

THERE are two sorts of angelica water, the 


single and the compound. I shall give receipts for ay 
making both kinds; and with regard to the na- and s. 


is an excellent carminative. 


- 


Recipt | 
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Recipe for ten Gallons of 0 Alu- 
f + Imre 


| 


* 


J 


Take of the roots and add of 8 eut 
and bruised, of each one pound and a half, proof 


pirit eleven gallons, water two gallons ; draw j 


off ten gallons, or till the faints begin to rise, 


with a gentle fire ; and e it, 1 n, 
ary _ sugar. 


This angelica water is 2 good carminative, and 


therefore good against all kinds of flatulent cho- | 


lies, and gripings of the bowels. 


Recipe for ten Gallons of Compound Angelica 


Rs tongs 


Take of the roots and reeds of n ah 
of sweet fennel seeds of each one pound and a 


half, of the. dried leaves of balm and sage of 


each one pound; sliee the roots and bruise the 
eds and herbs, and add to them of cinnamon 
one ounce, of cloves, cubebs, galangals, and 
mace, of each three quarters of an ounce, of 
nutmegs, the lesser cardamon seed, pimento 
and saffron of each half an ounce ;. infuse al 
these in twelve gallons of clean proof spirit, and 
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draw off ten gailons, with à pretty brisk fire, 
It may be duleified or not at 3 


This is an . composition, and a 
powerful carminative; and good i in all flatulent 
cholics, and other griping pains in the bowels. 


It is also good in nauseas, and other Aer 


of the gammach. EE 


* 


- * 


It may * be amiss to observe here, that in 


distilling this and several other compositions, 
abounding with oily seeds, the operator should 


be careful not to let the faints mix with the 


other goods, as they would by that means be 


rendered nauseous and unsightly; he should 
therefore be careful towards the latter end of the 


. operation, to catch some of the spirit as it runs 


from the, worm in a glass; and as soon as ever 
he perceives it the least cloydy, to remove the 
reeeiyer, #9 fy the. Roth by We. 


1 char. XIV. 
N Orange Har. 10 


"THIS water is s made i in a the _ manner from 


the peels of oranges, as citron water; chap. vi. 
1s from the peels of citrons. what 


Rb 


ſpe 


us 


1 


Wat 


— 
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169 
1 Recipe for ten Gallons of Orange Water. 


| Take of the yellow part of fresh orange-pecls 

. five pounds, clean proof spirit ten gallons and a 

half, water two gallons ; draw off ten * 
with a gentle fire, 


- 


This is a good stomachic, and may also be 
used for making bitter tinctures, as that called 
gs s drops. 


. CHAP. XV. 


of Plague Water. 


THERE are xvveral recipes for aki plague 
water; but the following are much the best: 


Recipe for ten Gallons of Plague Water. 


Take of the roots of masterwort and butter- 
burr, of each one pound and a quarter; of Vir- 
ginia 8nake-root and zedoary, of each ten ounces ; 
angelica-geeds and bay-seeds of each fourteen 
ounces, and of the leaves of scordium one pound 
and a half, Cut or bruise these ingredients and 
put them into the still, wath twelve gallons of 

clean 


hed 


| | * = "4 % 
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clean proof spirit, and two gallons of water; 
ö L digest the whole for twenty-four ow, and * # 
_ off ten 9 8 6 


Take of the leaves of celandine, rosemary, 
rue, sage, roman wormwood, dragons acri- 
\ mony, balm, scordium, the lesser centaury, car- 
duus benedictus, betony, and mint, of each 
twenty handfuls; of dried angelica- root, zedoary 
and gentian, of each ten ounces, and of Virgi- 
nia snake root five ounces ; digest these twenty- 
four hours, in twelve gallons of clean proof spi- 
rit, and two gallons of water ; and then draw 
off ten gallons as before. Or, 


"IRGC ² on SS SS 


Take of rue, rosemary, balm, carduus bene- ; 
dictus, scordium, marigold-flowers, dragons, : 
goat's-rue, and mint, of each ten handfuls; þ 
roots of masterwort, angelica, butter-burr, and "4 

: piony, of each one pound and a quarter; and R 
of viper-grass ten ounces ; digest in twelve gal- ; 
lons of spirit, &c. as before. 5 Or, l 

Take of the roots of masterwort, gentian, and 
snake-root, of each seven ounces ; green wal- v 
nuts bruised eighty ; venice-treacle and mithri- 7, 
date of each three ounces; camphire six drachms; 
of the roots of rue and elecampane, of each 
: | : three 
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three ounces; horehound six ounces; saffron six 
drachms; proof spirit twelve een ; SO 
&c, as before. Or, oy 

Take dragons, rosemary, as; sage, 
scordtum, mugwort, scabious, balm, carduus, 


angelica, marigold flowers, x gat LN betony, 


pimpernel, celadine, rue, and agrimony, of each 
three pounds; of the roots of gentian, zedoary, 
liquorice, and elecampane, of each twelve ounces ; 
| twelvegallons of spirits; digest, &c. as before, Or: 


Take of green walnuts, five pounds; of ange- 


lica-root, two pounds; of the leaves of angelica, 
rue, sage, and scordium, of each ten handfuls ; 


of nutmegs, long-pepper, ginger, camphire, and 


gentian- root, of each ſive ounces; of snake- root, 
contrayerva, elecampane, zedoary, and viper's 
flesh, of each thirteen ounces; venieg treacle and 


mithridate, of each thirteen ounces ; white-wine 


vinegar, seven pounds; proof spirit, twelve gal- 
lons ; ons as before. . 


Vou may either dulcify your plague- water ot 


not, as you see occasion. 


\ 


All the ow receipts for making 1 | 


are in e but the first is the most elegant, con- 
: I 2 


taining | 
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taining nothing but what is proper in the inten- 
tion, and at the same time adapted to give its 
virtues by distillation; which cannot be said of 
any of the rest, several of the ingredients adding 
no virtue at all to the water. Of this kind are 
the celandine, carduus, — m, wal- 
nuts, &c. ö 


my oo: 9 << 


SS O09 i '* 


Plague-water is a noble alexipharmic, and a 
high carminative cordial in malignant cases, and 
of great use in lowness of spirits, and depressions. 

CHAP. XVI. . 


0 27 Dr. e mw 


| =. 


te 
THIS water has its name from i its inventor, a 


Physician of great learning _ Free 85 R 


Recipe he ten gallons of Dr. Stephens Water. 


Take of cinnamon, ginger, galangal, cloves, J. 
nutmegs, grains of paradise, the seeds of anise, hi 
sweet fennel, and caraway, of each one: ounce ; bi 

of the leaves of thyme, mother of thyme, mint, a 
sage, pennyroyal, rosemary, flowers of red roses, th 


camomile, origanum, and lavender, of each eight 
handfuls ; of clean 3 spirit, twelve ch ; 
water, 


F 7” 


5 
rr e 


br bisrIILATTIoR. 


water, two gallons; digest all twenty-four hours; 
and then draw off ten gallons, or till the faints 
begin to rise. Duleify with fine e er 
palate. > od 


— — 


This is a noble cephalic cordial and carmina- | 


tive; and also, in some degrees, an hysteric ; 
good in all - cholic . pains in the stomach and 
bowels, ng g of the ner ves. 


75 CHAP, XVII. 
Of Surfeit Water. ; 
THERE are two kinds of surfeit-water, one 
made by distillation, and the other by infusion, 


the former is generally called white Surfeit-Wu- 
ter, and the * red ne, . 


. for. ten gallons of white Surfei Water, 


Take marigold flowers, mint, centaury, rose- 
mary, scordium, mugwort, carduus, rue, St. 
John's wort, balm, 7 dragons, of each seven 
handfuls ; of the roots of piony, viper grass, 


butter-burr, and angelica, of each one pound and 


a half; of galangal, calamus aromaticus, and of 
the seeds of angelica and caraway, of each four 
SB dunces; 


* 
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ounces; of the flowers of red poppies ten hand- 


fuls; proof spirit twelve gallons, water two gal- 


lons; digest for twenty-four hours, and then 
draw off ten gallons, or till the faints begin to 
rise; and dulcify with fine sugar. 


This is a good cordial, but would not be the 
worse, if the carduus, mugwort, rue, and St, 


John's wort, were omitted, as little of their vir- 
tues can be obtained by distillation. It is, how- 
ever a good alexipharmic, carminative, and sto- 


machic; and therefore good in all flatulent pains 
in the stomach and bowels, in nauseas and sur- 
_, from whence it had its name, 


; Recipe for making ten iu f red Surfei 


Water, 


Take of the flowers of red poppies two bush- 


As, eleven gallons of clean proof spirit, and 


digest them with a gentle heat for three days, or 
till the spirit has extracted all the. colour of the 
flowers: then press out the liquor from the flow- 
ers, and add to the tincture of the seeds of cara · 
way and coriander, and liquorice- root sliced, of 


each ten ounces; of cardamoms and cubebs, of 


each four Ounces 3 of raisins stoned, five pounds; 
of cinnamon, five ounces ; * nutinegs, mace, 
and 


Lg gen e. 
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and ginger, of each three ounces ; of cloves, two 
drachms ; of juniper-berries, three ounces ; let 
the whole be digested three days, then press out 
the liquor, adding to it a gallon of rose-water ; 


and then strain or filter the Pn "wage a 
flannel bag. N 


This water is much superior to the preceding, 
as all the ingredients will give their virtues to the 
tincture, though they will not rise in distillation, 

It is a noble alexipharmie, it strengthens the 
stomach, and greatly assists digestion; it is also 
an excellent carminative, and good against the 
chohe and gripes : its cordial virtues renders it 
serviceable in all tremblings of the b and 
depressions of the spirits. | ene 


CHAP. XVIII. 


of a0 Water. 


THERE are two sorts sf ws Water, 
distinguished wy, the OO of pang and | 


lesser. 


Recipe for making ten gallons of the lesser com- 
position of Wormwood Water. 


Take of the 5 of dried worm 8 ſive 
14 pounds; 
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pounds; of the lesser cardamom seeds, five 


cunces; of coriander- seeds, one pound; of clean 


proof spirit, eleven gallons; water, one gallon; 


draw off ten gallons, or till the faints begin to 
rise, with a gentle fire. It may be- dulcified 
with sugar, or not, at pleasure. 


This is a good stomachic and carminative; 


and on that accgunt often called for. 


Recipe for ten galls of the greater composition 
of Wormwood Water, © 


Take of the common and sea wormwood, 


dried, of each ten pounds; of sage, mint, and 
balm, dried, of each twenty handfuls; of the 
roots of galangal, ginger, calamus, aromaticus, 
and elecampane; of the seed of sweet fennel 


and coriander, of each three ounces; of einna- 


mon, cloves, and nutmegs, the lesser cardamoms 


and cubebs, of each two ounces. Cut and 
bruise the ingredients as they require; digest 


them twenty- four hours, in eleven gallons of 
fine proof spirit, and two gallons of water, and 
draw off ten gallons, or till the faints begin to 
rise, with a pretty brisk fire. 


2 2 | 
This is an excellent composition, and good in 
* . e all 


FO 
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all diseases of the stomach, arising either from 
wind or a bad digestion. It & greatly in use in 
some parts of England, but comes too dear for 
the common sort of people; on which account 
a cordial water is often sold under the title of 
the greater composition of wormwood water ;- 
drawn from the leaves of wormwood, orange 
and lemon-peel, calamus aromaticus, pimento, 
and the seeds of anise and caraway; which be- 
ing all cheap ingredients, the composition may 
be sold at a moderate price. A water drawn in 
this manner is a good carminative ; but far in- 
ferior to that made by the above recipe. 


Ro 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of Antiscorbutic Water. 
THE scurvy being a disease very common * 
England, this antiscorbutic water will be of 
great use. 


54a 


- 


Recipe for king Ten Gallons of Antiscorbutic 
| Ferran ; 


— 


Take of the Ck) of water-cresses, garden 
and sea ene, and brook- lime of each 
15 | wwenty 


handfuls ; of the roots of briony and sharp 
pointed dock, of each six pounds; of mustard 
sced one pound and a half. Digest the whole in 
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twenty handfuls ; of pine tops, germander, hore- 
hound, and the lesser centaury; of each sixteen 


a a Ga... a 


ten gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons of 
ww and draw off et) a 8 fire. 


This is a good water for the purposes expressed 
in the title, viz. against scorbutic disorders. It 
is also good in tremblings, and disorders of the 
nerves. 2 ; 


.CHAP. XX. 
of Compound Horse-radish Water 


compound water; but the three following re- 


, © 
THERE are 1 . of 3 this pe 
Fa 
eipes are the best that has hitherto appeared. be 


| Roripe for n ten Gallons of compound 


* 


fri 
' Horse-radish water. | 9 
th 
te} 


Take of the leaves of fresh garden scurvy- 
grass sixteen pourfls ; of fresh horse-raddish 
root, and the yellow part of Seville orange peel, 

: of 


garden scurvy-grass, of each six pounds; of the 
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of each eight pounds; of nutmegs two pounds. 
Cut and bruise these ingredients, and digest 
them twenty-four hours in ten gallons of proof 
spirit and two gallons of water ; after which 
draw off ten gallons with a gentle fire, Or, 


Take of the fresh roots of horse-radish nine 
pounds; of the leaves of water-cresses and of 


outward, or yellow peel of oranges and lemons, 
of each nine ounces ; of Winter's bark twelve 
ounces ; of nutmegs three ounces. Cut, bruise, 
and digest the ingredients in ten gallons of proof 

spirit, and two gallons of water, and draw off 
ten ons as before, Or, f 


* 


— 


Take of the leaves of des . sea scurvy- 
grass, fresh gathered in the spring, of each seven 
pounds; brook lime, water-cresses- and horse- 
radish root, of eaclr ten pounds; of Winter's 
bark and nutmegs, of each ten ounces; of the 
outer peel of lemons one pound; of arum root, 
fresh gathered, two pounds; proof spirits ten 
gallons, water two gallons. Bruise and slice 
the ingredients; digest the whole, 98 . off 
ten en as before. | 


Either of the above recipes will Fe an 
1 6- excellent 


— 
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excellent water, against all obstructions of the 
kidneys and other viscera. It is also of great 
service in the jaundice, cachexies and dropsies; 
and in all scorbutic cases, it is equal to any 
medicine; as it opens the minute passages, pro- 
motes transpiration, and cleanses the skin, and 
other small glands, which are filled with gross 


particles to the detriment of their proper offices, 


„ OP. KE:: 


Of Treacle Water. 
THIS water is made in a very different man- 
ner, - by different persons ; but the following 
recipes are the best for this ane | 


Recipe for making ten Gallons 5 of 2 Water. 


Take of the fresh and green TEM of walnuts, 
four pounds and a half; of the roots of butter- 


bur, three pounds; of angelica and master- 


wort, of each one pound and a half; of zedoary, 
twelve ounces; of the leaves of rue and scor- 
dium, of each eighteen ounces; of Venice trea- 
cle, three pounds; digest thein together four 

days in twelve gallons of proof spirit, and two 
gallons of water; after which a off ten gal- 


lons; 
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| lows to which add a gallon and a half of distilled 
vinegar. Or, 


Take of the rind of green walnuts, five pounds; 
of rue; four pounds; of carduus, marigold, and 
balm, of each three pounds; of fresh gathered 
butter-burr roots, two pounds and a half; of 
burdock root, one pound and a half; of green 
gcordium, twelve handfuls; of Venice treacle 
and mithridate, of each two pounds and a half ; 
proof spirit, twelve gallons ; and water, two gal- 

lons. Digest and draw off ten gallons, as before; 
to which add a gallon and a half of distilled vi- 
negar. 


Some instead of distilled vinegar CRETE 
add a proportional quantity of spirit of vitriol, or 
other mineral acid, to their treacle water; but 
this practice 18 yery pernicious, and. entirely al- 
ters the nature of the medicine. Vinegar is an 
acid made by a double fermentation, and therefore 
of a different nature from the acid juices of ye- 
getables, whether oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, 
crabs, barberries, &c. as also from those of mine- 
rals, whether vitriol, sulphur, &c. It is, indeed, 
like them, acid on the tongue; but then it liqui- 
fies the blood, is antipestilential, suddenly cures 
frunkenness, surfeits, the plague, and does a 

thousand 


Ss 
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thousand things both as a menstruum and medi- 
cine, which they will not. This is an admirable 
and sprightly alexipharmic and sudorific, to 
Which, the vinegar added, greatly contributes, 
and therefore good in fevers, the small- pox, mea. 
_ 8les, and othe? pestilential disorders. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Compound Camomile-flower Water. 


THE camomile flowers generally used are the 
double sort, consisting wholly of petals or flower 
leaves, without any appearance of stamina or 
pistil, or the other parts of fructification, which 
in the single flowers shew themselves in the mid- 
dle in form of yellow threads. But though the 
double flowers are the sort commonly used, they 
are not the best, or those which ought to be 

chosen. The single flowers, or those which 
consist of only a single series of leaves, or petals, 
in form of rays, surrounding a cluster of yellow 
threads, or stamina, have much more virtue. It 
is indeed in these stamina and their apices, that 
great part of the virtue of the flower resides, and J 
these are wanting in the double flowers. 1 
N re; 

Recipe 


RR. 
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Recipe for making ten gallons of compound 
Camonale-flower water. 

Take of dried camomile flowers, five pounds; 
of the outer peel of oranges, ten ounces ; of the 
leaves of common wormwood, and penny-royal, 
of each twenty handfuls ; of the seed of anise, 
cummin, sweet fennel, the berries of bay and 
juniper, of each five ounces. Digest these in- 
gredients two days in ten gallons of proof spirit, 
and three gallons of water, and draw off ten gal- 
lons with a gentle fire. 


This is a very 8 carminative and sto- 
machic; good in all cholies and other disorders 
of the bowels from wind. It also provakes' the 
appetite, and promotes a good digestion. Its vir- 
tues as a stomachic will not be less when made 
from the double flowers; but if intended as a car- 
minative, it should be made with the single 
flowers, f e 


* 


| - CHAP. XXIII. 
Imperial Water. 


"'THJS cordial water has its name from the 
great opinion conceived of it by its first inven- 
| tors ; 


[| 1 . 
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| Z 
Wl | | { tors; and though their opinion was, perhaps, 
| ul justly founded, yet it is not at present so much 
1 in use as 880 c 


W for making | ten Gallons of Imperia 
Water: 


Take of the dried peels of citrons and oranges, 
of nutmegs, cloves,. and cinnamon, of each ohe 
pound; of the roots of cypress, florentine orrice, 
calamus aromaticus, of each eight ounces ; of ze- 
doary, galangal, and ginger, of each four ounces; 
of the tops of lavender and rosemary, of each six- 
teen handfuls; of the leaves of marjorum, mint, 
and thyme, of each eight handfuls; of the leaves 
fl ) of white and damask roses, of each twelve hand- 
; | nt, fuls. Digest the whole two days in ten gallons 
of proof spirit, and four gallons of damask rose 
water; after which draw off ten gallons. . 


All the ingredients in composition coincide in 
one intention, and as such will give their virtues 
by distillation ; circumstances that cannot be 
said of many other compound waters, It is a 
very good cephalic, and of great use in all ner- 


especially if dulcified with fine sugar, and good 
upon any sudden sickness of the stomach. 
- | ' CHAP. 


— — 


. \ ny 
vous cases. It is also a very pleasant dram, 
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HAP. XXIV. 
Of Compound Piony Water. 


THE piony, from whence this compound 
water takes its name, is a plant divided into male 
and female; but the former is the sort intended 
to be used in this composition. The, male and 
ſemale plants are distinguished both by their 
roots and leaves. The male has a shining black- 
ich leaf, from which the female differs by being 
lighter coloured. The root of the male kind is 
more bulbous, and shorter branched than that of 
the female, whose aboots are much Hog and 
thinner, 


Recipe for 3 ten Gallons of Compound 
"IP Water. 


Take of the roots of „ piony, twelve 
ounces; of those of wild valerian, nine ounces ; 
of thoze of white dittany six ounces; of piony 
seed four ounces and a half; of the fresh flowers 
of lily of the valley, one pound and a half; of 
those of lavender, Arabian stæchas, and rose- 
mary, of each nine ounces; of the tops of be- 
tony, marjorum, rue, and sage, of each six 


ounces, slice and bruise the ingredients, and 
digest 


A 
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digest them four days in ten. galloñs of proof 
spirit and two _ gallons of water: after which 
draw off ten gallons. Or, 


Take of the flowers of lilies of the valley 
fſtesh gathered, and male piony root, of each two 
pounds: of cinnamon. and cubebs: of each 
eight ounces: of rosemary and lavender flowers, 
of each two handfuls: of damask rose water, 
two gallons. Digest these four days in ten gal- 
lons of proof * and draw off ten gallons ag 

: before, | 


This is an excellent cordial, and can; be ex- 
deeded by nothing in all neryous cases both in 
children and grown persons. | 


CHAP. V. | 
of Nutmeg Water. 


. bittibey'3 is & kernel of a large frbit not 

unlike the peach, and is separated from that and 
big its investient coat the mace, before it is sent over 
J 7 | to us; except when the whole fruit is sent over 
1 in preserve, by way of sweetmeat, or as a curi- 
5 \ | | oaity, There are two kinds of nutmegs, the one 
Lil. * ealled by authors the male, and the other the fe- 
„ male. The female is the kind in common * 
„„, dns 8 
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and is of the shape of an olive: the male is long 
and cylindric, and has less of the fine aromatic 
flavour than the other, so that it is much iess 
esteemed, and people who trade largely in nut- 
megs will seldom buy it. Besides this oblong 
kind of nutmeg we sometimes meet with others 
of very irregular figures; but these are mere 
Lusus Nature, being produced by the same 
tree. The long or male nutmeg, as we term it, 
is, by the Dutch, called the wild nutmeg, It 
is always distinguishable from the others, as well 
by its want of fragrancy, as by its shape: it is 
very subject to be worm-eaten, and is strictly 
forbid by. the Dutch to be packed among the 
other, because it will be the means of their be- 
ing worm=eaten also, by the insects getting from 
it into them, and breeding in all parts of the 
parcel, The largest, heaviest, and most unc- 
tuous of the nutmegs are to be chosen, such as 
we of the shape of an — and of the most 


fragrant smell. 


Recipe for making ten gallons of Nutmeg Water, 


Take of nutmegs, bruised, one pound; proof 
pirit, ten gallons; water, two gallons. Digest 
them two days, and then draw off ten gallons 
vith a brisk fire. You may either dulcify it or 
se, not, as occasion offers. Or, Take 


— 
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Take of nutmegs, bruised, one pound; orange. 


peel, two ounces; spirit, ten gallons; water, two | 


_— | D and distil as before. L 


ea is an excellent cephalic and cordial wa. 
r; agreeable to the palate, comfortable to the 
| Jas 26. and grateful to the nerves. It power. 
fully discusses wind and vapours from the sto- 
mach and bowels, and is therefore of great ser. 
vice in the cholic, and grpng of the bowels, 


* 


— 


0 HA p. XXVI. 
of 5 e ne as. 


THE white We e from whence this 
water takes its name, is one of the largest roots 
we are acquainted with. It is of an oblong 
shape, and is frequently met with of the thick- 
ness of a man's arm, sometimes of twice or three 
times that bigness. Its texture is somewhat lax 
and spungy; considerable heavy, but so soft that 
the thickest pieces are easily out through with 
one stroke of a knife: it is very juicy, and is 
externally of a brownish or yellowish white co- 
lour, and of a pure white within: it is of a dis- 
agreeable smell, and an acrid and nauseous taste 


Recipe 


N * 
ad 7 — — 


— 
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Recipe for ten gullons of Compound Bryony 
Water. 


Take of the roots of 8 four pounds 3 5. 
wild valerian root, one pound ; of pennyroyal 
and rue, of each two pounds; of the flowers of 
feyer-few, and tops of savin, of each four ounces 5 
of the rind of fresh orange-peel, and lovage seeds, 
of each half a pound: cut or bruise these ingre- 
lients, and infuse them in eleven gallons of proof 
pirit, and two gallons of water, and draw off 
ten gallons with a gentle heat. Or, 


Take of fresh bryony root, four pounds; of 
te leaves of rue and mugwort, of each four 
jounds ; of the tops of savin, six handfuls ; of 
Ner- few, catmint, and pennyroyal, of each four 
andfuls; of orange- peel, eight ounces; of myrrh, 
bur ounces z of Russia castor, two ounces, proof 
pirit, dons gallons; water, two gallons. PR 
nd distil as before. 


This tion is very unpalatable, but ex- 
llently adapted to the intention of an hysteric 
which cases it is used with success. It is 
ty forcing upon the uterus, and therefore given 
promote delivery, and forward the proper 
eleansings 


/ 
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_ cleansings afterwards; as also to open menstrual WI tht 
obstructions, and in abundance of other female sta 
. _ complaints. It is also good against convulsions ds 


in children, and of service in all nervous com- dh 
plaints of either sex. | — 
Gps ; | 1 


. It may not be amiss to observe here, that the 
oily parts of the ingredients will often render the . 
water foul and milky. If, therefore; the distiller of t 
desires to have it fine and transparent, the re. of. 
ceiver must. be removed as soon as the liquor at pou 
the worm appears the least turbid, which, will bel o © 
long before the faints begin to rise. The water Wi the 
however, is not the worse for being milky, with gall 
regard to its medicinal virtue. Some, when the an 
kane i is milky, throw in a little burnt alum toy pr 
fine it; but this should never be done, becausi nd 
it spoils the medicine. lays 
| and 
CHAP. PLL. who! 
: | in £ 
by Of compound Balm Water, 1 calle dien 
1 Eau de Carmes. thus 
if | This has is mngus (Hes ds Cerner) from Tl 
. carmelite friar, who were the inventors of i Long 
4 48 The great profit accruing to these fathers, fro Parts 


the sale of this cordial, induced them to ket 
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the method of making it a secret; but notwith- 
canding all their care, the, secret has at last been 
liscovered, and the following is the. method by 
which they * it. | 


wo for two allows of Eau de Carmes. 


Take of the fresh leaves of balm, four pounds; 
coc the yellow peel or rind of lemons, two pounds; 
t nutmegs and coriander-seeds, of each one 
pound; of cloves, cinnamon, and angelica-root, 
Wl of each half a pound. Pound the leaves, bruise 
the other ingredients, and put them with two 
rallons of fine proof spirit into a large glass 
dembic (the figure of which, with its head, is 
RP: on the plate, Fig. 7.) stop the mouth, 

and place it in a bath heat to digest two or three 
lays, Then open the mouth of the alembic, 
and add a gallon of balm water, and shake the 
whole well together. After this place the alem- 
in Balneum Marie, and distil till the ingre- 
dents are almost dry; and. preserve the water 
thus obtained in bottles well. stopped. 


This water has been long famous both at 
London and Paris, and carried thence to most 
parts of Europe. It is a very elegant cordial, 
and way extraordinary virtues are attributed to 

M3. 
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it; for it is esteemed very efficacious not only i 
lowness of spirits, but even in apoplexies ; and 
is greatly commended in cases of the gout in 
the stomach. 


Of Ladies Water. 


IIS water has its name from its dearnes, 

being much fitter for the closet than to be sol 
in a shop; but as it is an excellent cordia, 
could nat omit giving it a place here, _ 


| Recipe for one quart of Ladies Water. 


Take of sugar- candy, one pound; of canary 
wine, six ounces ; rose- water, four ounces ; boi 
them into a syrup, and mix with it of heavenly 
water (described chap. xxx.) one quart ; of am- 
bergris and musk, of each eighteen grains; df 
saffron, fifteen grains; yellow saunders, two 
drachms. Digest the whole three days in a ves- 
sel close stopped, and decant the clear for use. 


This is an extraordinary cordial where the 
| fumes are not offensive. It is too rich to be 
drank alone, and therefore-should be mixed with 
water, or some other liquid. CHAP. 


0 


1 


oil 
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e OHAP.' XXIX. 
Of Cephalic Water. . 


THIS water has its name from its use, being 
ane of the best cephalic waters known. ; 


Recipe for ten gallons of Cephalic Water. 


Take of male piony-root, twelve ounces ; of 
angelica and valerian, 'of each four-ounces 'and 
a half ; of the leaves of rosemary, marjorum, aud 
balm, of the flowers of lavender, betony, piony, 
marigolds, sage, rosemary, lilies of the valley, 
and of the lime-tree, of cach three handfuls ; of 
zchus, or French lavendar, four ounces and a 
half; of red roses and cowslips, of each six hand- 
fuls; of rhodium wood and yellow saunders, of 
ach two ounces and a half; of nutmegs, four 
ounces and a half; of galangals, an ounce and 
a half; of cardamoms and cubebs, of each one 
ounee. Bruise these ingredients, and digest theni 
ten days in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and 
tro gallons of water; after which add three pounds 
of cinnamon, and digest two days more; and 
then draw off ten gallons with a pretty brisk 
lire, and dulcify it to your palate with fine sugar. 

| * FF is 
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This is an excellent cordial, of great use in 
faintings or sinking of the spirits, and to remoye 
any sudden nauseas or sickness at the stomach. 


* 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Heavenly Water; or, Aqua Cæœlestis. 


THIS water has its name from the great opi- 
nion its inventors had of it; but at present it is 
not so much called for as formerly. 


" Recipe for ten gallons of Heavenly Water, 


Take of cinnamon, mace, and cubebs, of each 
three ounees; ginger, one ounce and a half; 
cloves, galangal, nutmegs, and cardamoms, of 
each one ounce; zedoary, one ounce and a half; 
fennel-seeds, one ounce; of the seeds of anise, 
wild carrot, and basil, of each half an ounce; 
roots of angelica, valerian, calamus aromaticus, 
leaves of thyme, calamint, pennyroyal, mint, 
- . motherof thyme, and majorum, of each an ounce; 
flowers of red roses, sage, rosemary, and stæchas, 
of each six drachms; citron-peel an ounce: bruix 
all these ingredients and digest them three days 
in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and four gallons 
of water; after which draw off ten gallons, with 

38 ̃ @ pretty 
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WH «pretty bris: fire; and dulcify the goods with 
fine sugar, adding 1 and musk of each 
three — 0 

The perfumes ordered to be added with the 
sugar, rendering the medicine offensive to some 
people, they may be omitted at pleasure. It is 
esteemed very efficacious in all nervous com- 
plaints, particularly palsies, loss of memory, and 
the like. In all decays of age, and languishing 
constitutivns, it is exceeded by nothing in sud- 
denly raising the spirits, and warming the blood. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


— 


Of Spirituous Pennyroyal Water, 


THE plant from whence this water has its 
name has been already described chap. xiii. part II. 


Recipe for ten Gallons of Spirituous Penn: oval 
Muter. 


Take of the leaves of pennyroyal dried fifteen 
pounds; proof spirit ten gallons; water two gal- 
lons: dra y off ten gallons with a fire. DO 


This is a good Cn, of use in cholies 


, * 2 and 


— - 
| 
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and gripings of the bowels; also in plurisies and 


the jaundice; ; it. is of known efficacy in promoting 


the menses and other disorders of the female sex. 
0 NAP: XXXII. 
of Compound ,Parsley Water. 
THE plant from whence this Bs is deno- 


minated, is the common parsley of our gardens; 
an herb too well known to need description. 


Recipe for ten Gallons. of compound Parsley 


Water. 


Take of parsley-root, one pound and a quarter, 


fresh horse- radish root, and juniper-berries, of 


each fifteen ounces; the tops of St. John's wort, 
biting arsmart, and elder- flowers, of each ten 


ounces; the seeds of wild carrot, sweet fennel, 
and parsley, of each seven ounces and a half; f 
slice and bruise the ingredients, and digest them 
four days in eleven gallons of spirit, and two gal- 
lons of water, after which draw off ten gallons. 


- This is a very good diureti*, frees the kidnies 
from sand and other mo nich often forms 
gravel and stones. It is also Fea in cholic pains, 


3 1g 


fr 
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arising from a stone in the bladder, and drains off 
all ill humours * urine. 


. XXXIII. 
Of Carminative Water, 


THIS water has its name from its use, heing 
an excellent carminative, | 


Recipe for ten Gallons of Carminative Water. 


Take of fresh camomile-flowers, four pounds; 
dill seed two pounds and a half; leaves of balm, 
origany, and thyme, of each one pound; seeds 
of anise and fennel of each six ounces; cummin- 
seed four ounces ; ' peels of oranges and citrons, 
of each eight ounces: juniper and bay-berries, 
of each six ounces; cinnamon eight ounces ; mace 
four ounces, - Digest these ingredients, bruiged 
in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons 
of water; after which draw off ten gallons; and 
8 80 it with line e 


This is an ainurable carminative, wal there- 
fore good in all Fholeky, pains. and gripings of 
the bowels; and to e e s1ckness and nauseas 


from the stomach. 
2118 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Gout Water, 
THIS water has also its name from its use, 
being of great service in that distemper. 


— 


Recipe for ten Gallons of Gout Water. . 


Take of the flowers of camomule, leaves of pen- 
nyroyal, lavender, marjorum, rosemary, sage, 


and ground-pine, of each eight ounces; myrrh 


four ounces; cloves and cinnamon, of each ons 


ounce; roots of piony two ounces; pellitory of 


Spain, and cypress orrice, of each one ounce; 
the lesser cardamoms and cubebs, of each half an 
ounce; nutmegs, two ounces z cut and -bruise 
these ingredients and digest them four days in 
eleven gallons of proof spirit and two gallons of 
water; then draw off ten gallons ; and dulcify 


with ſine sugar. 


This is a very good water in all nervous cases; 


and a continued moderate use of it will comfort 


and fortify the fibres, so as to prevent the dis- 
charge of such juices upon the joimts as cause ar- 
thrivic pains and swellings. It is also of excellent 

4419 e | v 
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use in oaloies, epilepsies, and loss of memory; 3 
particularly when these distempers proceed from 
old age, or when the principal springs of life be- 
gin to decay. 


CHAb. XXXV. 
Of Anhalt Water, 


I 
THIS water is supposed to have been invented 

by a celebrated physician of Anhalt, a - | 

of the circle of upper Saxony. 


Recipe for making ten Gallons of Anhalt Water. 


Take of the best turpentine a pound and a 
half; olibanum, three. ounees; aloes wood pow- 
dered one ounce : grains of mastick, cloves, 
July-flowers, or rasemary flowers, nutmegs and 
cinnamon of each two ounces and a half: saffron 
one ounce: powder the whole and digest them 
six days in eleven gallons of spirit of wine: add- 
ing two scruples of musk tied up in a rag: and 


draw off in Balneum Marice till it begins to 


run foul. | a 


This water is a high aromatic cordial, invigo- 
rates the intestines, and thereby promotes dige 
n een 
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- 


tion and dispels flatulencies. It is also in great 
repute as a sovereign remedy for catarrhs and 
pains arising from colds: as also in palsies, epi- 
lepsies, apoplexies and lethergies, the parts affected 


being well rubbed with it, 


"0 HAP. XXXVI. 


Of Pulnerary Weter ; ; Or, Eau T Arquebucate 


THIS: vulnerary water is enatly esteemed 


abroad: and if properly tried, there is no doubt 
05 its r the same 0 here. 


—— for five Gallons of Vulnerar Water, 


| Take of the leaves, flowers and roots of com- 


frey, leaves of mugwort, sage, and bugle, of each 


eight handfuls; leave of betony, sanicle, or ox- 
eye daisy, the greater figwort, plantain, agrimony 
vervain, wormwood, and fennel, of each four 
handfuls; St. John's-wort, birth-wort, orpine, 
Paul's-betony, the lesser centaury, — 55 to- 
bacco, mouse-ear, mint, and hyssop, of each 
two handfuls; cut them, bruise them well in a 
morter, and pour on them three gallons of white 
wine, and to gallon: and a half of proof spirit; 


digest the whole six days with a gentle heat, in 


a vessel 


ti 


al 
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a vessel close stopped: after which distil off with 

a gentle fire, about five gallons, or till it begins 
to run milky from the worm. 

This water is of excellent service in comturictia, 
tumours attending dislocations, fractures and 
mortifications, the part affected being bathed 
with it. Some also use it to deterge foul ulcers, 
and incarn wounds from whence. it was called 
vulnerary water, 


A 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of Cedrat Water. 


THE fruit called Cedrat by the French is a 


tum florentinum fructu mucronato & recurvo, 
cortice verrucoso odoratissimo, florentine citron, 
with a pointed fruit, which. is recurved, and a 
g warted sweet smelling rind. This fruit is in 80 


y great esteem, that they have heen sold at Florence 


* for two shillings each, and are often sent as pre- 
, sents to the courts of princes. It is only found 
. in perfection, in the plains between Pisa and 


h Leghorn; and- though the. trees which produce 
a [MW this fruit have beep: trarrsplanted into other parts 


te of Italy, yet they are found to lose much of that 


t; excellent taste with which they abound in those 
in Parts. 


el K 5 Recip? 
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species of the citron, called by Botanists Citra- 
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stopped; after which draw off one gallon in Bal- 
neum Maric, and dulcify with fine loaf sugar. 


Re cipe for a-Gallon of Cedrat N ater, 
Take the yellow rinds of five cedrats, a gallon 


of ſine proof spirit, and two quarts of water: di- 
gest the whole twenty four hours ini a vessel close 


This is esteemed the finest cordial yet known; 


but as it is very difficult to procure the fruit here, 


I $hall give the method of making this celebrated 


_ cordial, with the essence or essential oil of the 


cedrat, which 1s often 8 7 88 from Italy. 


Recipe for a Gellon of Cedrat Water with the 


Essence of the Fruit. 


Take of the finest loaf sugar reduced to pow- 
der a quarter of a pound; put it into a glass mor- 
tar, with one hundred and twenty drops of the 4 
essence of cedrat, rub them together with a glas 
pestle, put them into a glass alembic, with a gal- 1 
Jon of fine. proof spirits and a, quart of water. p 
Place the alembic in Balneum Mari, and draw 
off one gallon, or till the faints begin to ris; 
and dulcify with fine sugar. 


You may make this water without distil/ation, 


4 


he 


ON, 


203 
by mixing the essence with the sugar, as before 
directed, and dissolving it in the spirit and water 
directed as above. But the water will be fout - 
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and milky, and therefore you must filtrate it 


through ,paper, which will restore its brightness 
* W ; 


But whatever method is nouk; you must be 
very careful that the spirit be entirely freed from 
its essential oil; and therefore if your Spirit be 
not very cleanly rectified, it will be adviseable 
to use French brandy, lest the fine flavour so 
highly esteemed in this cordial be destroyed by 
the Pirit. 


char. XXXVIII. | 
8 7 of e Water, | 


THE bergamot is a species of the citron, pro- 
duced at first casually by an Italian's grafting a 
citron on the stock of a bergamot pear tree, 
whence the fruit produced by this union partici- 
pated both of the citron tree and pear tree. The 
inventoy is said to have kept the discovery a long 
time a secret and enriched himself by it. 


The bergamot is a very fine ſruit both in taste 
| e and 


* 
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and smell; and its essence ot essential oil highly 
esteemed. | 


Recipe for a Gallon of Bergamot Water. 


Take the outer rind of three. bergamots, a 
gallon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water. 
Draw off one gallon of it in Balneum Marie, 
and duleify it with fine sugar. 


If you make your bergamot water from the 
essence or essential oil, observe the same direc- 
tions as given in the preceding chapter for mak- 


ing cedrat water. One hundred and sixty drops 


of the essence will be sufficient for a gallon of 

spirit, and so in proportion for a greater or 

smaller quantity. 

of Orange Cordial Water: or Eau de Bigarade. 
THE orange, called by the French Bigarade, 

is called by botanists Auruntium maximun, 


verrucoso Cortice, the large worted orange. 


It is a large and beautiful fruit, and greatly es- 


tcemed for the fragrancy of its essence. It is com- 


« mon 


— 
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mon in aligns parts of Ttaty 1 Spain, 104 Pro- 
vence in eee 1 ee 


ebe fo making a Gallon 1 Orange Cordial. 
1 by: 

Take of the outer or willow part ut the rinds 
of fourteen bigrades; half an ounce of nutmegs; 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, a gallon of fine 
proof spirit, and two quarts of water. Digest; 
all these together two days, in a close vessel 
after which draw off a gallon with a gentle fire, 
and er with ige sugar. | b 


This cordial is greatly esteemed abroad, and 
would be the same here if sufficiently known, 


If the orange peels are not easily procured, 
one hundred and forty drops of the essence may 
be used in their stead, and the water will be 
nearly equal to that made from the peels. 


. . 
e, n 
u, 3 Jasmine Ow 
THERE are Several species of jasmine, but 
8 that Sort intended here is what the gardeners 
Nm call Spanish white, or Catalonian jasmine. This 
on „ 3 | 18 
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1" —_— of the most beautiful of all the species of 
Iasmine; the flowers much larger than any of 
the others, of a red colour on the outside, and 


extremely fragrant. ' But if the flowers of this 
species cannot be procured, those of the common 


sort may be used; but the W 
* | 


. Recipe for a Gallon, of Jasmine Wiiter 


Take of Spanish jasmine flowers twelve ounces; 
essence of florentine citron, or bergamot, eight 
drops; fine proof spirit, a gallon, water two 
quarts, Digest two days in a close vessel, after 

which draw off one gallon, and. r with fine 
loaf my. - 


| This is a most excellent cordial, and deserves 
to be more known here than it is at present. 


é 
Of the. Cordial water of Montpelier. 
128 THIS water has its name from the . place 
WR where it wasfirst made, and what is now brought 
| from thence is still in great reputation. 


Recipe 
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ig 


Recipe for a Gallon of the Cordial water of 
* | 


Take of the yellow ande of two bergamots, or 
_ fifty drops of the essence of that fruit; cloves. 
and mace, of each half an ounce; proof spirit 
a gallon; water one quart: digest two days in 
a close vessel, draw off a gallon, and dulcify 
with fine sugar. | 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of Father Andrew's water, 
THIS water has its name from its inventor: 
and is greatly esteemed in France. / x FOR 


Recipe for a Gallon of Father Andrew's water, 


Take of white lily flowers eight handfuls : 
orange flowers, four ounces : rose water, a quart; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water a quart: draw off 
a gallon in Balneum Mariœ, and . with 
fine sugar. 
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CHAP. XLMII, 
of the water of Father Barnabas. | 


THIS water has 120 its name from its in- 
ventor, a N or Parts. att 


Nees for a Gallon of the water of Father 
| . » _ Barnabas, 


Take of the roots of angelica four ounces ; of 
cinnamon. and vrris root, of each half an ounce; 
bruise these ingredients in a mortar ; put them 
into an alembic, with a gallon of proof spirit and 
two quarts of water: draw off a gallon with a 
wes brisk fre. 4s 


| CHAP, XLIV. 


855 Of the Water of the four Fruits, | 


IIS Water has its name from the four guts 
in its composition, namely the cedrat or floren- 
tine citron, the bergamot, the common citron, 
and the Portugal nge. 


\ 


_— for a Gallon of the Water's of the four 
5 Fruits. 

| Take of the essence of ien, fifty drops; of 

the 
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the essence of bergamot thirty-six drops; of the 
essence of citron sixty drops; and of the essence 
of Portugal orange sixty- four drops; fine proof 
spirit one gallon; water two quarts: draw off 


with a pretty brisk fire till the faints begin to rise, 


and dulcify with fine sugar. 


This is a very pleasant and odoriferous oor- 
Gal, and in great esteem in France, 


CHAP, XLV. 
Of the Water of the four Spices, 
THIS water also derives its name from the 
four spices from whence it is drawn, viz. cloves, 


mace, nutmegs, and cinnamon, - 


Recipe for a Gallon of the Water of the four 
Spices | 


Take of cinnamon two ounces : nutmegs and 
cloves, of each three drams: mace six drams : 
bruise the spices in a mortar, and add proof 
spirit a gallon, and water two quarts, Digest 
twenty-four hours in a close vessel, and distil 


with a brisk fire till the faints begin to rise : and 
dulcify with fine sugar. 


5 f 


"LP 
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7 85 This is an excellent stomachie, road in all de. 
Pressions of 1 spirits, and paralytic disorders. 


char. | ths 


+ & 


ef the Water 1 the four Seeds. 


THIS water has its name from the four sceds 
from whence it is drawn, viz. the seeds of sweet 
ſennel, coriander, angelica, and _— 


Recipe for ten gallons of the Water of the four 
| | Mo. 
Take of/sweet fennel- seed seven ounces; co- 
riander- seed nine ounces; of the seeds of ange- 
liea and anise, of each three ounces; bruise all 
these in a mortar, and put them into the still, 
with ten gallons and a half of proof spirits, and 
two gallons of water: draw off with a gentle fire 
ull the faints begin to rise, and dulcify with 
fins sugar. 


This water is a very good carminative, good | in 


13 5 cholies, nauzeas of the apes ms and d gripings of 1 
\ 0 Fo . me n 


CHAP. 


1 1 * * 


ar DrsrIILATIOX. . 2 
CHAP. XLVIL 


Y the Divine Water. | 
THIS is one of those waters whos names 
have rendered them famous. The basis of this 
water is orange-flowers, the other ingredients be- 
ing added to diversify the flavour, an render it 


more agreeable, 
Recipe for a Gallon of Divine Water, 


Take of orange-flowers fresh gathered, two 
pounds: coriander-seed three ounces ; nutmegs 
half an ounce ; bruise the nutmegs and corian- 
der- seed, and put them together with the orange- 
flowers, into an alembie with a gallon of proof 
spirit, and two quarts of water: draw off the li- 
quor with a gentle fire, till the faints begin to 
rise, and dulcify with ing sugar, 


This is a very 1 cordial, both with re- 


gerd to its smell and taste: and on that account, 
in great esteem abroad. | 


2 CHAP 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
8 Of Roman Water, 


THIS water has its name from its being made 


first at Rome: and from whence great quantities 
are still exported to different parts of Europe. 


Recipe for @ Gallon of Roman Water. 


Take the outer or yellow peels of six citrons: 
two drams of mace hruised ; a gallon of proof 


spirit and two quarts of water: draw off with a 


gentle fire till the faints begin to rise, and dul- 
cify with fine sugar. 


This water is generally of a red or purple co- 
lour, the former of which may be easily given 


by infusing in it a few grains of cochineal, or 
the red parts of clove July- flower; and the latter 
by adding to the above a few violets. When the 
colour is extracted, run the liquor through the 


filtrating-bag, and it will be very bright and clear, 


CHAP, 


ELSE 4 
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CHAP. MIX. 1 
Of Barbadoes Muter. 


THERE 1s a great variety of waters called by 
this name, made by foreign distillers; but the 
following recipes will be sufficient to shew the 
distiller the method of making them, and how 
to vary the flavour of his waters, so as to * 
them to the taste of his customers. 


Recipe for a Gallon of rectified Barbadoes water, 


Take the outer rind of eight large floren- 
tine citrons ; half an ounce of cinnamon bruised ; 
and a gallon of rectified spirit. Distil to a dry- 
ness in Balneum Marie. Then dissolve two 
| pounds of sugar in a quart of water, and mix it 


| with the distilled liquor, and run it through the 
- ltrating bag, Naw will render it bright and fine. 
s 
e Recipe for makihy a Gallon of ker colourea 


.  Barbadoes Water. 


Take of the yellow rind of six bergamots, half 

an ounce of cinnamon, and two drams of cloves. _ 
Druise the spices and digest the whole six days 
„ in 


% 


, 
% > 
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in a gallon of rectified spirit; and then add a 

dram of saffron, and let the whole stand six days 
longer 1 in digestion ; dissolve two pounds of fine 
sugar in a quart of water, add it to the tincture, 
and run it through the filtrating bag. 


After the same manner. may be made Bar. 
| badoes waters of different kinds, by adding lemon, 
or orange-peels, instead of those of citron or ber- 


gamot; or, by varying the spices. 
CHAP, L. 
. Of Ros Solis. 


IHE ros solis or sun-dew, from whence this 
78 cordial water has its name, is a small low plant, 
with a fibrous root, from whence spring small 
round hollowish leaves, on foot-stalks about an 
inch long, covered and fringed with short red 
hairs, which give a red cast to the whole leaf. It 


| al | grows in champaign and mossy grounds, in 3 
=: pale red moss, and flowers in May. 

1 | Se £ 

=_ Recipe for ten Gallons of Ros Solis. 


Take of ros solis picked clean, four pounds; 


einnamon, cloves, and unn, of each three 
ounces 


I, 
['- | 


nces 
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eunces and a half; marigold-flowers one pound; 
caraway- seeds ten ounces; proof spirit ten gal- 
lons, and of water three gallons. Distil with a 
pretty brisk fire, till the faints begin to rise. 


Then take of liquorice root sliced half a pound; 


raisins stoned two pounds; red saunders half a 
pound; digest these three days in two quarts of 
water, and strain out the clear liquor, in which 
dissolve three pounds of fine sugar, and mix it 
with the Spirit drawn by distillation., 


Recipe _ at ten Gallons of Ros Solis by 
Digestion. 


Take of ros solis clean picked three pounds; 
nutmegs, mace, cloyes, and cinnamon, the seeds 
of caraway and: coriander of each three ounces ; 
ginger, the lesser cardamom, zedoary, and cala- 
mus aromaticus, of each one ounce; cubebs and 
yellow saunders of each half an ounce; red 
saunders three ounces; red rose leaves dried three 
handfuls; proof spirit ten gallons; digest the 
whole six days in a vessel close stopped, and 
then strain off the clear liquor, and de it with 
fine sugar. * 


Take of ros solis picked three pounds; cinna« 
mon * nutmegs, caraway and coriander- seeds, 
of 


— 


r yo... - \ 
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U of each three ounces; cloves, mace, and ginger, 
3 of each one ounce and a quarter; cubebs, car- 
damoms, zedoary, and calamus aromaticus, of 
each half an ounce; red roses dried three ounces; 
- liquorice root sliced, six ounces; raisins stoned 
one pound and a half; cochineal and saffron, of 
'Y each three drams; digest the whole eight days 
> _ in ten gallons of proof spirits; strain off, and 
dulcify as before. : 


* 


ke for te ten Saen of Turin Nos . 


Take of damask roses, tones, lilies 
of the valley, and jasmine- flowers, of each two 
pounds and a half; cinnamon five ounces; cloves 

three drams: put these ingredients into an alem- 
bic, with four gallons and a half of water, and 
draw off three gallons, with a moderate fire; to 

this water add seven gallons of proof spirit, in 
which a dram of cochmeal and two drams of sat- 

fron has been infused; dulcify with fine sugar, 

and run the whole ee the l bag. 


All these different kinds of ros tolis are excel- 
. good in all depressions of the spi- 
rits, nauscas, and paralytic disorders, 


* 


Ab. 
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Of Usquebaugh. 


-vsar) EBAUGH, is a very celebrated cor- 
dal, the basis of which is saffron. There are dif- 
ferent ways of making this famous compound z 
but the following are equal to any I have seen. 

* 
Recipe for ten Gallons of common totes 


\ 


Take of nutmegs, links and cinnamon, of 
each two ounces; of the seeds of anise, caraway  _ 
and coriander, of each four ounces ; hquorice- 
wot sliced half a pound; bruise the seeds and 
pices and put them together with-the liquorice 
into the still with eleven gallons of proof spirits, 


0 bi {ow Th 
and two gallons of water; distil with a pretty 
I , . > . . . 8 : 
0 brisk fire till the faints begin to rise. But as soon 
4 is your still begins to work, fasten to the nose 2 
% of the worm two ounces of English eaffron tied 
2 pin a cloth, that the liquor may run through 
H. v and extract all its tineture; and in order to this 
f. ou man often press the saffron with your fin- 


When the operation is firushed, dulcify 
our ar ode w ith fine sugar. 


— 
— 
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one ounce and a half. Bruise these ingredients, 
and put them into an alembic with elevep gal. 


_ and distil till the faints begin to rise; fastening 


ad a eloth to the end of the worm, as directed in the 
preceding recipe. Take raisins stoned four pounds 


.. 


© Recipe for madly) ten * Gallons of Roy 
| (rope, ph 
Take of cinnamon, ginger, and cariander- 
seed, of each three ounces; nutmegs four ounces 
and a half; mace, cloves and cubebs, of each 


lons of proof spirit, and two. gallons of, water; 


four ounces and a half of English saffron tied in 


and a half; dates three pounds, liquorice-root 
sliced two pounds; digest these twelve hours in 
two gallons of water; strain out the clear liquor, 
add it to that obtained by distillation, and dul- 
cify the whole with fine BOY : 


Recipe for ten Gallons of dt by 

| Digest ion. 

Take of raisins stoned five pounds; ; figs sliced 
one pound and a half; cinnamon half a pound; 
nutmegs three ounces; cloves and mace, of cac 
one ounce and a half; liquorice two pounds; saf 
fron four ounces z bruise the spices, slice the | 

quoret 


Sliced 
hund 


f eac 
53 800 
the li 
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these ingredients eight days in ten gallons of 
proof spirit, in a vessel close stopped; then filter 
the liquor, and add to it two gallons of Canary wine, 


nd half an ounce of the tinctureo f ambergris. 


Recipe for making ten Gallons of French 
| Usquebaugh. $454 


d Log $ %- 


Take of saffron three ounces, of "6 essential oil 
or essende of florentine citron, bergamot, Por- 
tugal orange, and lemon, of each a hundred 
drops; angelica-seed, vanellos and mace, of each 


one ounce and a half; cloves and coriander-seed 


of each three quarters of an ounce ; bruise the 


seeds and spices, and put all into an alembie with 


eleven gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons 


of water; and draw off with a gentle fire till the 
faints begin to rise, fastening to the nose of the 


worm four ounces of saffron in a cloth. When 


the operation is finished dulcify the grads with 


* 


fine sugar. 


_- 
$ Fi... 


These waters are excellent . cephalic cordials, 


and alexipharmics ; and are excelled by nothing 
in suddenly reviving the pin When oe 


by OO, e,, * 178-4383 co 
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quorice, and pull the saſſfron i in pieces; digest 
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RATAPLA | is a liquor i in Sec esteem, and 
most persons are acquainted with it; though the 
true method of making it is known only to a few. 
There are various kinds of ratafia made from dif- 
ferent fruits. I shall give recipes for making 
those which are at present in most esteem; which 
may serve as instances for making these goods 
from any ofher kinds of fruit. 


* 


0 ＋ 8 TY 


There are three sorts of ratafia drawn from red 
fruits, dietingushed by the epithets, fine, ary, 
and common. I 
The fruits most proper to make the red ratafia 
are the black heart cherry, the common red 
cherry, the black cherry, the merry or honey 
cherry, the strawberry, the rasberry, the red 
gooseberry , and the mulberry. 


At. 

These li hold be adhered; in the height. 
"of their respecuive seasons, and the largest and 
most beautiful of them chosen for that purpose. 


— 


. l eee 
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Thus with regard to the heart cherry, it' eld 

be large, fleshy, and thorough but not over ripeʒ 

for then part of its ju > will be evaporated on 
the tree; care must be also taken, that its co- 

' Jour be not decayed; but clear and almost trans- 
parent, and well tasted. | 


The black cherry, or as it is often called the - F 
black arvon, must be extremely ripe, because i Y 
it is used to colour the ratafia when that of the 4) 
other fails. The criterion of judging when it is 45 
thoroughly ripe, 1s its blackness; for, when in * 
perfection, it is perfectly black. It should also * 
be remembered that this fruit is better and more 1 
profitable in proportion to its sweetness; as the | 
flavour of the ratafia will be rendered more agree- 
able, and a less en of sugar ene 


As the goozeberry is an acid fruit, it must % 
chosen as ripe as possible. The fruit large, and 
the skin and husk so transparent as to see the 
seeds through it. The. gooseberry should be use 
immediately after its being gathered; for it is very 
liable to ferment, which will inevitably spoil 
the rataſia. Gooseberries are chiefly used to ren- 
der the ratafia dry or sharp, and consequently 
less soft; and therefore their quanggy + ꝛould al- 
ways be proportioned to that intention. 

JJö;õ—B he 40557 2 © TN 
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The merry cherry, to be good should be small, 
black, the skin- transparent, *full of liquor, of 
deep black purple colour. The greatest care 
should be · taken, that it be fresh gathered, and 
not rotten, It corrects the acid juices of the 
other fruits by its sweetness, softens the compo. 
sition, and is of great service in colouring the 
ratafia.” | | 

The mulberry is of the greatest service in co- 
louring the rataſia. It should be chosen large, 
and fully ripe, at which time it is of à black 
purple colour. Its taste also greatly contributes 
to render the mH of a n and agreeable 
flavour. 


. . 


— 


The strawberry greatly cantributes to increase 
the rich flavour of the ratafia; but it must be 
chosen ripe, and large; fresh gathered and not 
bruised. Another caution necessary to this fruit 
is, that they are gathered in dry warm weather; 
for if gathered in rainy weather, they will want 
that fine taste, for which * are 80 greatly 
valued. | 


The rs is also added to augment the 
richness of the liquor, to which its elegant per- 
ſumy taste greatly W by its agreeable 

; . acidity 


* 
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acidity it renders the flavour more brisk and 


agreeable. | It must be fresh gathered, full ripe, 


and free from spots and mouldness, which de 
fruit is particularly 3 8 


* 


Having thus concisely W the quali- 
ties requisite in the several fruits, to render the 


ratafia of a rich and elegant flavour, we shall 
proceed to giye the best methods for "Making ra- 
tafia from them, | 


- 


Recipe for making ved Rafa, fine and oft. 


Take of the black heart cherries el tg 


pounds; black cherries four pounds; raspber- 
nes and strawberries, of each three pounds; 


pick these fruits from their stalks, and bruise 
mem, in which condition let them continue 


twelve hours; press out the juice, and, to every 


pint of it add a quarter of a pound of sugar. 


5 When the sugar is dissolved, run the whole 


through the filtrating bag, and add to it three 
quarts of clean proof spirits. Then take of cin- 


namon four ounces ; of mace an ounce; and of 
cloves two drachms. Bruise these spices, put 
them into an alembic with a gallon of clean 

proof spirits, and two quarts of water, and draw 
off a gallon with a brisk fire. Add as much of 


1. 4 | this 


v 1 
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this spicy spirit to your ratafia as will render it 
agreeable to your palate ; about. one fourth is the 
5 usual or en. | 


| Rataſia made according to the above recipe 
will be of a very rich flavour, and elegant colour, 
It may be rendered more or less of a spicy fla. 
vour, by adding or diminishing the 4h of 
_ Spirit distilled from the spices. 

Some in making 3 suffer the expressed 
juices of their fruits to ferment several days; by 
this means the vinosity of the ratafia is increas- 
ed; but, at the same time, the elegant flavour 
of the fruits greatly diminished. Wherefore if 
the rataſia he desired stronger or more vinous, it 

may be done by adding more spirits to the ex- 
pressed juice; by which means the flavour of the 
fruits may be preserved, as well. as the ratafia 
rendered stronger. 


It is also a method with some to tie the spices 
in a linen rag, and suspend them in the ratafia, 
But if this method be taken, it will be necessary 
to augment the quantity of spirit first added to 
the expressed juice. There is no great difference 
in the two methods of adding the spices, except 
chat by suspending them in the ratafia, the li- 
quor 
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quor is e rendered legs bright and tran- 
W 5 | 


- 
. 

- J . þ 

4 


WY There is also another method  practised in 


making ratafia, which is this : take the quantity 
of fruit proposed, bruise it, and immediately 
pour the spirit on the pulp. Aſter standing a day 
or two express the juice and spirit, filtrate it, 


and add the sugar and spices as before. But 


this method requires more spirit than the for 
mer, as it will be impossible to press it all out 
of the skins, and other parts of * fruit remain- 
ing, after the juice is extracted. 


0 making 55 and dry Ratafia fo ad 
Fruit, 


Though the rataſia we have just mentioned 


will doubtless please the palates of many people; 


yet there are others who would prefer a different 
sort; it is therefore necessary to know how to 
make dry as well as sweet ratafia, if we are de- 
sirous of N all sorts of palales. 

Dry rataſi is prepared in the ame manner as 
the pivoting, ar the ingredients are different. 


An * quantity of chorticn and. gooxeberres 
„ are 
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are necessary in making dry or sharp ratafia ; 
because the acidity of the gooseberries gives the 
requisite flavour to this sort of liquor. But, at 
the same time care must be taken that the goose- 
berries be fully ripe; for otherwise, though 
gooscberries are more acid before they are ripe 
than afterwards, yet that acidity is not the fla- 
vour desired; it is acerb and rough, and will 
render the flavour of the ratafia disagreeable, 
The same observation holds good also with re- 
gard to the cherries; they must be fully ripe as 
in making the soft ratafia. 


Instead of black cherries used in the compo- 
sition of the preceding ratafia, mulberries should 
be used in this: the reason for this change is, 
that the juice of the black cherry is more sweet 
and glutinous than that of the mulberry, and 
therefore less fit for making the ratafia. But the 
mulberries must be the ripest and blackest pos- 
sible, in order 1 to give the better colour to the 


liquor. | 


More spirit and less sugar in proportion to the 
juice ol the fruit is also required in this compo- 
sition than in the foregoing; but with regard to 
be spices, the same Jy Is generally added 
to both, | 


| Recipe 


. 1 Ty 
* "OW * * * 4 a OP mum 
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Recipe for making red Ratafia, . and dry. 
Take of cherries and gooseberries of each thirty 


pounds; mulberries seven pounds; raspberries 
ten pounds. Pick all these fruits .clean from 


their stalks, &c. bruise them, and let them stand 


twelve hours; but do not suffer them to ferment. 


Press out the juice, and to every pint add three 
ounces of sugar; when the sugar is dissolved, 
run it through the filtrating bag, and to every 


five pints of liquor add four pints of clean proof 


spirit; together with the same proportion, of 


spirit drawn from the Spices 1 in the e 
mn. 


But it may not be amiss to observe here, that 
different Distillers use different quantities of 


the spirit drawn from the spices. The best me- 
thod therefore is to imitate the flavour most uni- 


versally approved of, which may be easily done, 


by adding a greater or less proportion of the 


ny spirit. 


Of mixed Ratafia, 


'By mixed ratafia is meant the juices of fruits 
prepared, and ready to be mixed with the spirit 
when called for. 


L.6 +... Recipe 


= 
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Recipe for making mixed Ratifia. 


— 


Ratafia is composed of cherries and gooseber- 
ries; of these the best are to be chosen, bruised, 
and in that condition suffered to remain some 
days to ferment. The juice is then to be strained 

off, the quantity of sugar and brandy added, and 
the whole put into a cask, and close stopped. 
A lee or sediment will fall to the bottom of the 
- cask, which sediment will be of great use in 
"RG the ratafia. - 


The proportion of black cherries must be large 
in this ratafia, because the colour, which this is 
greatly valued for, chiefly comes from the Juice 
of that fruit. 

$i ( 

The sugar must not be put in at once, because 
the acidness of the liquor would cause a conside- 
rable effervescence, but by a little at a time. 


These instructions being observed, a ratafia 
of this kind may be easily made: and as the 
spirit is not to be mixed with it, till the ratafia 
is called for, a large quantity of it may be made 
at a small expence, when the fruits are in per; 
fection, which · cannot be Gage by the common 
. 


" Recipe 


* 
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1 Recipe for mabing mired Ratafia. - 


Take of common cherries, thoroughly ripe, 
four hundred and fifty pounds; gooseberries, large 
and ripe, two hundred and twenty-five pounds; 
black cherries, ripe and large, fifty. pounds. Bruise 
these fruits, and in that condition let them con- 
tinue three or four days to ferment : then press 
out the juice, and add one fifth part of spirit; 
that is, if you have two hundred and fifty pints 
of juice, you must add to it fifty pints of spirit. 
When your spirit and juice are mixed, put them 
into a cask, and for every pint add three ounces _ 
of sugar. By this means your ratafia will de al. 
ways _ to mix Wan spirit. 

But as the S of spirit is but f it 
will be necessary to taste your rataſia at least 
eyery month, lest it should ferment, and by that 
means lose both its flavour and colour, As soon 
therefore as you perceive the least alteration in 
your ratafia, more spirit must be added to stop 
the fermentation; and by this method it may be 
kept the whole year, 


If you have any rataſia remaining at the end 
of the year, you must mix ĩt with that just made, 
adding a large proportion of pk cherries; be- 


$M . _ Cause 
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cause the colour in the old ratafia will not be 
equal to that of the new. Or you may add to your 
old ratafia a proper quantity of the fresh juice of 
black cherries, which will restore its colour, and, 
in à great measure, its flavour too: 80 that if 
your rataſia has been well preserved, it will, when 


mixed with fresh juice of black cherries, be but 
won as tabs to the new. 


LS * 8 


of white Ratafie. | 


"As Fey” fraits are the 58306 as that called red 
ratafia, so, on the contrary, that made from the 
Juices of white fruits is denominated white ratafia, 

x There are various kinds of ratafia made from 
various fruits; but 1 shall only give recipes for 
making three or four sorts, which win be suff- 


cient for all the rest, as the method is nearly the 
same in all. 


| Recipe for wake Ratafia from thi Muscat or 
REES white Prontiniac 71 


The berfiet/of this-kind of grape are "59 and 
grow extremely close upon the bunches, which 
are very long, and have commonly two shoulders; 
the _ when Tipe, has a rich musky flavour; 
but 


. 
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64 it is commonly very late in autumn, before 
these grapes are in perfection; and the berries 


being 80 very close upon the bunches, detain the 


moisture in the centre; so that they often perish: 
to prevent which some curious persons look over 
their vineg, soon after the grapes are formed, and, 


with a pair of scissars, cut out all small ones, 80 


as to leave the others at a moderate distance, 
whereby the sun and air are easily admitted, 
which dissipates the moisture, and prevents their 
perishing. There is another kind of this grape, 
called by some the white frontiniac of Alezan- 
dria, and by others the Jerusalem mugcat, which 
is a very large grape, and, when ripe, an excel- 
lent fruit; but is rarely brought to perfection in 


Englund. The berries of the Jerusalem muscat 


are of an oval shape, and very large. They grow 
very loose on the bunches, are very fleshy and 
firm, and, when ripe, are of a greenish white, and 
a delicate flavour. 

Either of these kind of grapes will make very 
ſine rataſia; but which ever of them are chosen, 
they must be picked from the stalks, and only 
the ſinest berries made use of. The stones must 


also be picked out; for if they are bruised with 


the berries, the fins en, of the | juice will be 
preatly dimintshed, 


| When 


„ 
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* 


When you have pieked the grapes from the 
stalks, and taken out the stones, press out the 
uice, and filtrate it through a flannel bag. Then 
add the quantity of sugar and spirit, and flavour 
it to your mind, with a spirit distilled from spices, 
in the manner explained below. | 

by The general proportion of sugar and spirit is, 
to twenty pints of the juice, five pounds and an 
half of sugar, ten pints of spirit, and what quan- 
ty you please of the piey spirit. 
To make the spicy spirit, take of mace one 
pound, nutmegs four ounces, spirit three gallons, 
and draw off the whole in Balneum Mari. 


By the same method you may make red rata- 
ſia from the red frontiniac; except that the grapes, 
when bruised, must be suffered to ferment three 
or four days before the juice is pressed out; be- 
cause the colour, which resides principally in 
the skins of the grapes, will, by that means, be 
extracted. f 

The berries of the red muscat, or red fronti- 
niac, are about the size of those of the white; 
but grow much thinner on the bunches. This 
grape, when thoroughly DPe,. has the richest and 
| > highest 
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highest flavour of any yet known; but it must 
have a dry soil and a south aspect, otherwise it 


seldom ripens well in England. Besides the 
above grape, there is another, called by some, red 
muscat of Alexandria, and by others, red Jeru- 
Salem muscat, This is not quite so late in ripen- 


ing as the white muscat of Alexandria above 
described; and for that reason more esteemed. 
The berries of this kind are not quite so large as 
those of the white, but of the same form, and 
equal in goodness. | 


F 
Of Ratafia from Peaches. 


The rataGa made from the peach is * Gree 


and richest flayour of any made from stoned 


fruits. It is, however, necessary to gather the 
peach when thoroughly ripe, but, at the same 
time, not to suffer it to hang too long on the 
tree: for as, on the one hand, it will not acquire 
its delicious flavour and smell till thoroughly 


npe, 80, on the other, it will lose both if suffered 


to hang on the tree after it has attained to a full 
maturity. Another necessary caution is to ga- 
ther 1 it in fine warm weather, and near the mid- 
dle of the day; because then both the flavour and 
smell are in the . perfection. 


It 


* 
5 „ 
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It is also requisite to make choice of the pro- 
per sorts of peaches; for there is a remarkable 
difference in the flavour of these fruits. Gar- 
deners reckon above thirty sorts of peaches, but 
not more than half that number are proper for 
making ratafia. 1 shall therefore give a short 
description of those that are most proper, that 
the young distiller may not be disappointed i in 
N ratafia from peaches, | N a 


1. The WS vs (called by "Y French, La 
Pourpree Hdtive, This tree hath smooth leaves: : 
the flowers large and open: the fruit is large, 
round, and of a fine red colour: the flesh is white, 
but very red at the stone; very full of juice, 

which has a rich vinous flavour. This peach i is 
| man the middle of Aug. n o032 


/ 


2. The large, or French taſgmin, The leaves 
of this tree are smooth, and the flowers large and 
open. The fruit is a little oblong, generally 
swelling out on one side, and of a fine colour. 
The Juice is very sweet, and of a high flavour; 
the flesh white, but very red at the stone, which 
is small, and easily separates from the flesh. 
This peach is ripe in the middle of August. 


a 


3. The chevreuse, or belle chevreuse. This 
tree 


ich 


"his 
tree 


a little oblong, and of an elegant colour; The 


which it separates; full of a rich sugary juice, 


of this tree are deeply sawed, and the flowers 
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tree hath smooth leaves, and its flowers are small 
and 'contracted. The fruit is of a middling size, 


flesh is white, but very red at the stone, from | 
and 8 ene Fs latter end * August. 


4. The 10 e called by the French 
about Paris, Magdeleine de Courson, The leaves 


large and open. The fruit is large, round, and 
of a fine red colour. The flesh is white, but very 
red at the stone, from which it separates. The 
juice is very sugary, and of a rich flavour. It is 
ripe the latter end of Ang, | 

| Smitl's PET Ing This tres hach awed | 
eng and large open flowers. The fruit is of 
a middling size, and of a fine red, next the sun. | 0 
The flesh is very firm and white, but very red at ft td | 
the stone, to which it closely adheres. It has a X | ( 


rich sugary juice, and is ripe the latter a of 
* : 


1 6. The chancellor. The leaves of this tree are 
smooth, and the flowers small and contracted. _. 1 
The fruit is shaped somewhat like the belle chev= © j1 i 
reuse, but rounder. The flesh is white and melt- Tl 19 


*% 


— 
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ing, and separates from the stone, where it is of 


a ine red colour. The skin is very thin, and the 


- Juice remarkably rich. It dns about the end 
of August. 


{ 7. The bellegarde, or, as the French call it, 


the Gallande. This tree hath narrow leaves, 


and small contracted flowers. The fruit is very 


large and round, and of a deep purple colour, on 
the side exposed to the sun. The flesh is white, 
melting, and separates from the stone, where it 


is of a deep red colour. The juice is yery rich. 
This peach 1 in ripe put the owns of Sep | 


tember. 


N 3 The leaves of this tree are 


smooth, and the flowers small and contracted. 


The fruit is large, round, and of a fine red colour 


next the sun. The flesh is white, melting, and 
separates from the stone, where it is of a fine red 
colour. The juice is vinous and rich. It is ripe 
the beginning of September, and greatly esteemed 
I the curious. 


9. The "Pay or, as the Prench call itz La pe- 


tite Violette Hätive. This tree hath smooth 


leaves, and small contracted flowers. The fruit 


is of a middle siae, and next the sun of a fine 
VUuoiolet 


1 


— 


N 
: 
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melting, full of a rich vinous juice; but adheres 


ripe the beginning of n 
6 10. The old een The "BED of this 
, tree are sawed, and the-iflowers large and open. 
„une fruit is fair, large, and of a beautiful colour 
n next the sun. The flesn is white, melting, and 


closely adheres to the stone, where it is of a deep 


it red colour. The juice is very rich and vinous. 
. oC 1 about the middle of n 0 


+ | - - 


d, size, rather round than long, deeply divided by a 
ur furrow in the middle; of a fine red colour next 


nd the sun, but of a light yellow next the wall. The 


ed flesh is melting, of a bright yellow colour, ex- 
cept near the stone, from which it separates, 


ed where it is of a deep red. The Juice 18 Tich and 
of a vinous flayour,, This fruit ripens about the 
middle of of September.” Is 
be- | ; 
2th 12, The pourpree, or, as the French generally 
uit 


renes of this trce are very large, and sawed, the 
| shoots 


riolet colour. The flesh is of a pale yellow, 


to the stone, where it is very red. This fruit is 


11. |\The et, commonly ealled: the 
ranbullion, This tree hath smooth leaves, and 
re large open flowers. The fruit is of a middling 


call it, Powrpree tardive, the late purple. The 


Pd 


— 
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1 your own judgment, or in proportion i to hs price 
_ hn rx rataſia. Fes 


= 
—— 


As soon as thi diſc is added to the dulcified 
Juice of the peaches; the whole must be filtrated 
through a flannel bag, put into bottles elose stop- 
ped; for the fine flavour of the peach will soon 
be lost, unless the bottles are very well corked. 
Some also cover the cork with dealing war, which 
is not a les caution. 
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If you would have your ratafia of a bright red 
2 colour, you must let your bruised peaches fer- 
| ment a day or two; by which! means the colour 
of the skin, and that af the flesh near the stone, 
will be extracted, and give your ratafia the colour 
desired. 5 * 


— 


2 Orange-flower Ratafa 


The orange flower bas been already deseribed, 
page 128. I shall therefore only add, that the 
orange flowers used in making ratafia should be 
large, 1 in their full perfection, gathered before the 
rising of the sun, and carefully picked from their 
stalks, &c, | Some blanch the orange flowers, by 
putting them into a small quantity of water, and 
boiling them a few minutes over the fire, But 
by 
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by this method the most volatile parts of the 
flower are evaporated, by which the rataſia will 
lose much of its delicate flavour. 


The best way, elbe 1 is to use the orange 


flowers, without ay INN drove; pf 


Rep for making ten Gallons of Orange wer 
 Ratafia, - 


Take of orange flowers, fresh gathered, and 


clean picked from their stalks, &c. five pounds, 
and infuse them six days in five gallons of clean 


proof spirit. Dissolve fourteen pounds of sugar 
in five gallons of water; .and after straining the 
spirit from the flowers, mix it with the syrup, 


and Niue the whole N a Banne wp, 
Some en of common water use the orange 
flower water; but it will be necessary in pursu- 
ing that method to take care that the water be 
frech made, and very fragrant; for otherwise, 


instead of improving, you will greatly _ the 


fine flavour of your ratafia, 


| The forigh distillers keep two e orange . 
flower * one they call single, and the ver ; 
| double 


- 


6 
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4 1 The former is made according to the 
3 aahove recipe; but in making the latter, they use 
1 double the quantity of orange flowers, and con- 

3 siderably augment the proportion of sugar. It 
" will be needless to give a recipe for making that 
. if Sort of ratafia, which they call double, as the 

1 process is exartly the same. 


— Ratafia of Porta | oe 


| Ratafia may be made from any sort of orange; 
1 but that of the Portugal orange is reckoned the 
1 best. | | 


« © 


The oranges must be chosen fair, large, and 
- ripe; and the outer or yellow peel be carefully 
taken off. The juice of the oranges must be 
then pressed out, dulcified with sugar, and mixed 
uit the spirit: after which the outer rinds are 
to be added, and after a proper infusien, the 

| whole filtrated through a flannel bag. 


Recipe: 45 8 three Gallons of Portugal 
„„ Orange Ratafia, 


4 


Take of the juice of Portugal oranges, two 
. * clean rectified . spirit, one gallon ; four 
15 We As pounds 


ur 
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pounds of sugar; and the outer peel of ten 
oranges. Let the whole infuse a fortnight, and 
then filter the liquor through a flannel bag. 


Somie, instoad of infusing the peel as directed 
in the above recipe, put the peel into the spirit, 


and distil it in Balneum Maric; aſter Which 


they add the spirit to the dulcified orange juice, 


and filtrate it as | before, 


The foregoing recipes for making rataſia from 
different fruits, &c, will be sufficient to instruct 
the young distiller in the method necessary to be 


pursued for making cordials of this kind; for it 
would be tedious to give formulas for making al | 
kinds of rataſia kept by different distillers. The 


method in all is nearly the same; and che pro- 


portion of sugar and spirit may be easily disco- 


vered by a few experiments. I shall therefore 


conclude this chapter with giving a recipe for 


making what is called by our English. distillers 


pe 1 a "oy bud bp gk 


Recipe for nnd: ten Gallons of common | 
| rv oath 1 1 


Take of moni eight ounces; dne al- 


monde, ten pounds Lisbon sugar, eight pounds; 


. M2 - ambergris, | 


. > n i 
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ambergris, ten grains: infuse these OY ents 
three days in ten gallons of clean proof spirit, 
and filter through a flannel bag for use. 


The nutmegs and bitter almonds must be 
. bruised;; and the ambergris rubbed with the 
Lisbon sugar in a marble mortar, before hey % 
are Infuged 1 in the spirit. 


CHAP. III. 
f Gold Cordial. 


THIS cordial has its name from leaf gold be- 
ing formerly used in its composition; but as 
latter experiments have abundantly demonstrated 

chat gold can add nothing to its virtues, it is 
now e omitted. | | 


: 


| Recipe for making ten + Gallons of Gold Cordial. 


Take or the roots of angelica, Four pounds ; 
raisins stoned, two pounds; co coriander-seeds, half 
a pound; caraway- seeds and cinnamon, of each 
half a pound; cloves, two ounces; figs and li- 
quorice-root, of each one pound; proof spirit, 
eleven gallons; water, two gallons: the angelica, 
liquorice, and fiigs, must be sliced, before they 


4% 4 3, „ — . - * 
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are added. Digest two days, and draw off by 


gentle heat, till the faints begin to rise, hanging 


in a piece of linen fastened to the mouth of the 
worm an ounce of English saffron. Then dis- 
solve eight pounds of sugar in three quarts of 
rose water, and add it to the distilled liquor. 
Some distillers instead of saffron, colour their 
goods with burnt sugar, but by this means the 
cordial is greatly n 11 its virtues. Or, 


Take of the juice of de five ounces s 


cloves, two ounces and a half; ; musk and am- | 


bergris, of each half a ae loaf sugar, ten 
pounds; proof spirit, eleven gallons: digest the 
whole a fortnight in a close vessel, and filter 
through a flannel bag for use. Some add thirty 
leaves of gold; but the medicine is not at all the. 
better for it. | 

Either of the above recipes will produce an 
excellent cordial; good in tremblings, faintings, 
and lowness of spirits, &c. also in nauseas and 
griping pains of the stomach and bowels. 


— at 
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07 Cerdamuns or A Ls | 
THIS: water has its name from the four in- 
gredients in its composition; and in some coun- 
tries is greatly used by the poorer sort of people. 
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Rep for making ten Gallons of Cardamum. 

Takeof pimento, Auer as coriander-seeds, 
and lemon- peel, of each three pounds; of malt 
spirits, eleven gallons; water, three gallons. Draw 
off with a gentle fire, dulcify with ordinary su- 
gar; and make up the goods to the __ 1 
desire, with clean water. 


This is rarely called for, unless by the poor 
sort of people, Who are induced to use it from 
its cheapness; though it is a better cordial than 
many drawn from dearer ingredients. It is an 
excellent carminative, and is often sold for 989 
mirabilis. 


— 
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Cc HAP. LV. 
Oo Geneve. R : 


- THERE was formerly kept in the apotheca- 
ries shops a distilled spirituous water of juni- 
per; but the vulgar being fond of it as a dram, 
the distillers supplanted the apothecaries, and 
sold it under the name of geneva. The common 
sort, however, is not made from juniper-berries, 
as it ought to be, but from oil of turpentine;, the 
method of which we hall * in the sequel of 
this en | 


— 


eee ave a roundich . of the 
size of a pea. They wither and wrinkle in the 
drying, and we meet with them variously corru- 
gated, and usually covered with a bluish resin- 
ous dust when fresh. They should be chosen 
fresh, plump, full of pulp, and of a strong taste 
and smell. They are usually imported from 
Germany; though we have plenty of the trees in 
England. It is but small with us, rarely rising 
to more than three or four feet in height, and 
scarce ever exceeding five or six. Some of the 


joniper shrubs are males, some females of the 


same * the male shrubs produce i in April 
M 4 or 
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or May a small kind of juli with apices on them, 

very large, and full of farina ; the females pro- 
duce none of the juli, but only the-berries, which 

do not ripen till the second year, and then do 
not immediately fall off, so that it is no uncom- 

mon thing to see three sets of berries, or the 

berries of three different years at once on the 
same tree. 


— 
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If you make use of English berries, let them 
be fully ripe before they are gathered; and in 
order to preserve them, spread them very thin 
on a boarded floor, leaving the windows and 
doors open, and turn them once a day till they 
are dry; after which pack them up in barrels, 

so that no air may come to them, and they will 
keep good all the year. Some, when they are 
dry, throw them altogether in a heap in a cor-, 
ner of the room, where they continue-till wanted 
for use: but the berries will not keep so well by 
this method, as by being packed in. casks, they 
are subject to contract a mouldiness, which will 
give a taste to the goods greatly to their disad- 
g E Ha n 

Some distillers, as soon as ; their berries are ga- 
thered, put them into casks, and cover them 
with spirits of wine, by this method che berries 
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are indeed well preserved, without any danger of 
contracting an ill smell, which they are very apt 
to do by the other methods, unless the greatest 
care be taken; but then it must be remembered, 
© that the spirit will extract great part of their es- 
sential oil, in which their virtues consist, and 
consequently the berries themselves will be ren- 
dered of little value. If, therefore, you preserve 
your berries in this mannet, you should put into 
each cask or jar, only the quantity you use for 
one charge of your still; and when you have oc- 
easion to use them, put both the spirits and ber- 

ries-1 into 175 a R 


Thus your berries will be finely preserved, 
without any loss either of their essential oil, or 
the _ made use of to f them. 


fart 


med 1 making ten Gallone of Geneva 


5 Take of iet Berries three pounds; proof | 
spirit, ten gallons; water, four gallons. Draw 
off by a gentle fire till the faints begin to rise, 
and make up your goods to the planar pes 2 


with wean water. 


- The distillers 3 call a which 
are > mace up proof by the name of royal _— 
M5. for 
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for the common. sort is much below proof, ten 
gallons of spirit being sufficient for fifteen gal- 
lons of geneva. Nay, what is gencrally sold at 
the common alehouses is 29804 1 in the allowing 


manner: ty 
3 : r e 
| Take of the ordinary malt spirits, ten gallons; 
oil of turpentine, two ounces; bay salt, three 
handfuls. Draw off by a gentle fire till the faints 
begin to rise, and make up your goods to the 
strength N with Fomn water. 


"In this 1 manner is the common geneva made, 
and it is surprizing that people should accustom 
themselves to drink it for ne. 


"Theres is a sort of this liquor called Holland's 
geneva, from its being imported from 3 
which is greatly esteemed, 


The ingredients used by the Dutch are, how- 
ever, the same as those given in the first recipe 
of this chapter, only instead of malt spirit they 
use French brandy. In the first part of this 
Treatise we have sufficiently shewn the nature 
of French brandy, and in what its excellence 
consists; and, also, that by the help of a clean 
witit, cordial waters may be made with the same 


goodness 


0 
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as those. drawn with French brandy. 
If, therefore; the distiller be careful in distilling 
and rectifying his malt spirit, he may make ge- 
neva equal to that of the Dutch, provided it be 


contract a softness and mellownes by age, un- 
poxcidle to be initated by art. 


CHAP. LVI. 


| Of Cherry Brandy. 


THIS liquor is greatly called for in the coun 
try; and is made different ways. Some press 


out the juice of the cherries, and having dul- 
cified it with sugar, add as much spirit to it as 


the gpods will bear, or the price it is intended to 
be 814 for. But the common method i is to put 


the cherries clean picked into a cask, with a 


proper quantity of proof spirit, and after stand-. 
ing eighteen-or twenty days, the goods are drawn. 


off into another cask for sale, and about two 


thirds of the-fitst quantity of spirits poured into- 


kept to a proper age; for all spirituous hquors | 


the cask upon the cherries. This is suffered to 


stand about a month to extract the whole virtue 
from the cherries, after which it is drawn off as 


before; and the cherries pressed to take out the 
uy they had absorbed. The proportion: of 


M 6 cherries 
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cherries and spirit is not very nicely observed; 
the general rule is to let the cask be about half 
filled with cherries, and then filled up with proof 


spirits. Some add to every twenty gallons of 


| spirit, half an ounce of cinnamon, an ounce of 


cloves, and about three pounds of sugar, by 
which the flavour of the goods is considerably 
increased. But in order to save expences, not 
only the spices and sugar are generally omitted, 
but also à great part of the cherries, and the de- | 
ficiency supplied by the juice of elder-berries. 


\ Your own reason, therefore, and the price you 


can sell your goods for, must direct you in the 


| choice of 2 ingredients. 


By the same method you may make raspberry 
brandy; and if the colour of the goods he not 


deep enough, it may be improved by an adio 
| of cherry brandy. 


| C HAP. LVII. 

| Y Fug Water. 
THIS water his its name from the honey in 
its composition; though that ingredient is but 


of very little service to the water, if made ac- 


Recipe 


ut 
Cs 
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Recipe for making a Gallon of Honey Water, 


Take of the best honey and coriander-sceds, 


af each one pound; cloves, one ounce and a 


half; nutmegs and gum benjamin, of each an 
ounce; vanilloes, number four; the yellow rind 


of three large lemons: bruise the cloves, nut- 
megs, coriander-seeds, and benjamin, cut the 
vanilloes in pieces, and put all into a glass alem- 
bie, with one gallon of clean rectified spirit, and 
after digesting forty-eight | hours, draw off the 


spirit in Balneum Mari. To a gallon of the 


above spirit, add damask rose water and orange 
flower water, of each a pound and a half; musk 


and ambergris, of each five grains. Grind the 


musk and ambergris with some of the water in a 
glass mortar, and afterwards put all together into 


a digesting vessel, shaking them well together, and 


"et them circulate three days and three nights in 
a gentle heat: then let all cool; filter and keep 
| the water in bottles wal Stopped for use. 


This water was frat made by that faithful Che- 
mist, Mr. George Wilson, for King James II. 


It is an antiparalitic, smooths the skin, and gives 
one of the most agreeable scents imaginable. 
Forty or sixty drops put into a pint of clean wa- 


ter, are sufficient for washing the hands and face; 
and 
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and the same proportion to punch, or any cor- 
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rise. The latter is much the _ t dearer 


dial . ny very agrecable eur. e 
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97 Uanuaited Water, — Sold: by the 
| n 8 VEau sans On 

. THERE are ties FAO of FEW water, one 

drawn considerably below proof, rendered fine by 

filtration, and the other without the faints, the 

receiver being removed as soon as they begin to 


an the farmers 


Kecige ae 4 Gallon of the' common. ran 
> ans Pareille. e 

Take the outer peels. of e three 

quarts of fine proof spirit, and a quart of water. 

Put all into a glass alembic, and distil to a dry- 

ness in Balneum Marie; filter the water, and | 


put it an __ well __ 


() 
{ 


This is OA common sort, and was; is ge- 
nerally sold here under che name Eau. Sans Pa- 
relle. 


| Recipe 
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Jeep for making Gian of th bras Ser of 
5 Hu sans Pareille. 7 
e et ths; ee e Gen e 
orange, and lemon, of each two drachms; reeti - 
fied spitit, a gallon; water, two quarts. Put all 
into a glass alembie, and distil in Balneum 
Mariœ till the faints begin to rise, when the re- 
ceiver must be immediately removed. | 


Some, to save the trouble and expence of dis- 
üllation, mix the essences with the spirit of 
wine, in the manner before mentioned in the 
chapter for making Hungary water; but this is. 

i greatly inferior to that made by distillation. 


CHAP. LIX. 


; 2 Of the Water of Bouquet. 


t THIS water has its name from its inventor, 

and is greatly esteemed abroad for its smell. Tt 

is indeed drawn from the most odoriferous 

flowers, and therefore it is no wonder that it s 
" held in great esteem, EET | 


, Recipe 
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ads for * a allen of bur, Water; 


5 : Take of the un of white lilies, ” wy Spa- 
4 msh jessamin, of each half a pound; orange 
15 flowers and those of the jonquil and pink, of each 

3 four ounces; damask roses, one pound, Let 

= those be fresh gathered and inimediately put into 
a glass alembic with a gallon of clean proof spi- 
rit, and two quarts of water. Place the alembie 
in Balneum Maria, draw off till the faints be- 
gin to rise. Vou may use spirit of wine, instead 
of proof spirit; but it will be absolutely neces- 
sary that it be entirely inodorous; for otherwise 
* water will fall short of the desired perfection, 


* 


of FU Water. 


— 


> THIS water is only a dilute tincture” of am- 
bergris; but as it is used by those who are fond 
of that perfume, and known by the name of Cy- 
prus Water, or Eau de Cypre, I would not omit 
giving the recipe here, intending / to give a full 
account of ambergris in a succeeding chapter. 


Recipe 


ihe 
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_— 5 3 a Gallon of Cyprus Water, 


Take of the essence of ck half an 
' ounce; put it into a glass alembic with a gallon 


of spirit of wine, and two quarts of water. Place 
the alembic in Balneum Marie, and draw off | 
till the faints begin to rise. 
CHAP. LXI. 
Of Vestal Water, or Eau de vestale. | 


THIS ; is a very 1 water, and has been 


| long in use in several parts of . 


Recipe wy making a Gallon of Veatal Water. | 


Take of the . of daucus creticus, or candy 
carrots, two ounces; spirit of wine, a gallon ; 
water, two quarts. Distil in Balneum Maric 
till the faints begin to rise. Then add to the 
spirit drawn. over an ounce of the essence of le- 
mons, and ſour drops of the essence of amber- 
gris; redistil in Balneum Maric, and keep the 
water in bottl well stopped for use. 


4 


CHAP, 
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Of Beauty Water, or Eau de Beauts. | 


"hes: ito ane foe} Ne ei 


- washing'the face, and giving an agregable smell. 


It is drawn from thyme and marjorum, which 
which gives it a very th 5 odour. 


end for making a Gallon of Beauty Water. 


Take of ihe flonery' tops of thyme and marjo- 


rum, of each one pound; proof spirits, five 
-querts; water, one quart. Draw off in Balneum 
| Marie, till the faints begin to rise. and oP. it 


* for use. 
C H AP. | LXIII. 
of 5 8. Water. 


IIS water has its name from being eonsi- 
dered as the most excellent of all scented waters. 
It is compounded of the cedrat, nutmegs, and 
mace, from whenee the most elegant smell is 
produced, and no water is at present thought 
_ to this, There are. two sorts of royal wa- 

7150 ter, 
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ter, one produced by a single distillation, and the 
other by a double distillation, and thence called 
rectified, or double distilled royal water. 


Recipe {HE Gallon of. REN Water. 


Take of mace, one ounce; nutmegs, half an 
ounce; essence of cedrat, or bergamot, two 
drachms: put these into. a glass alembic (after 
bruising the spices) with five quarts of fine proof 
spirit, and draw off one = in — 


Marie. 


Recipe for making @ Galton of double allied | 
. Royal Water. | 


Take of race, one REY nutmegs, half an 
ounce: bruise them and put them into an alem- 
bie with six quarts of fine proof spirit, and draw 
off five quarts with a gentle fire. Then take the 
spirit drawn off and put into a glass alembie, 
with two drachms of the essence of cedrat, or 


begamot, and draw off a * in Balneum 
Mari. 


Either of these recipes mil produce an elegant 
vater; 178 the latter "greatly exceeds the former. 


CHAP, 
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HAP. IXI. . 


Of the Tincture and Essence o Ambergris 
*Musk, und Civet. 


104 AUTHORS have been long divided with 
egard to the origin ambergris; some taking it 
for a vegetable juice, which either dropped into. 
| the water from the trunks or branches of some 
mY trees growing on the sea coast, or exudated from 
15 their roots which ran out of the earth into the 
sea; some for an animal production, and formed 
either by a secret prodess from honey-combs „ or 
the dung of birds; and others have very circum- 
stantially recorded that it is produced in the 
whale. These opinions are, however, now looked 
upon as false; ambergris being universally al- 
lowed to be a mineral production, of the number 

of bitumens, It. is a light and d frothy substance, 

; which generally bubbles up òut of the earth in a 
fluid form, principally under water, where it is 

by degrees hardened into the masses we see it in. 
. in its 8 or common 1 is 

a lax and coarse substance of an irregular strue- 

ture, friable, and so light as to swim upon wa- 

ter. It is of a pale grey colour, with a faint 
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tinge of brown in it; but pieces perfectly and 

uniformly of this colour are rare; what we usu- 

ally meet with is composed of whitish, yellowish, 

and blackish granules; and in proportion as there 

is more or less of this whitish matter in these 

masses, it is more or less scented and valuable. 

th It is found in pieces of perfectly irregular figures, 

it and from the bigness of a pea to those of ten, 

to twenty, or more pounds; nay, there have been 
ne masses found of more than two hundred weight. 


It should be chosen in clean and not over 
friable pieces, of a pale grey colour, and as uni- 
form as possible in its structure, with small 
black specks within. | 4 


There are two sorts of essences made from 
this perfume; one without addition of any other 
odoriferous substance, and the other from am- 
bergris compounded with musk and civet. 


Recipe for making the Essence of Ambergris. 


Take of ambergris and white sugar-candy, of 
is ech three drachms; grind them well together in 
1c- Wi glass mortar, adding, to them by slow: degrees, 
va- We ounces of rectified spirit of wine, digest the 
int bole in a matrass, * fig. 8.) well 


1ge stopped 


\ 
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'$ j stop ped for four days, and then separate the clear 

AY 3 tine ture e pen Wale wn" in a bottle well 
„5 re Fre use. 1 V4 


111 | | Rec for making the e "EP 
N Nera HH . 

Take of dinero 154 white sugar-candy, of 
each two drachms; musk, twelves grains; civet, 
two grains: grind” all these well together in x 
glass mortar, adding by degrees four ounces of 
"reetifitd spirit of wine: digest and separate the 

. Ma e ee aan 


2. Musk is a "THY light, u Fable sub- 
stance, of a dark blackish colour, with some 
tinge of a purplish or blood colour in it. It is 
soft, and somewhat smooth and unetuous 
the touch, and of a highly perfumed smell. 

is brought to us sewed up ma kind of * 
or cases of skin, covered with a brownish har, 
which are the Teal” bags in which the musk | 
lodged while on the animal. Musk should b. 

 chozen of a very strong scent, and in dry soun 
N bladders; and must be kept close shut down i 
aleaden ber, by which means it will Tetain i | 
—emell, and not ear; pat * 


— 


— wo , * 
— Fate: N . 
: * | Re . 
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Recipe for making the Essence Musk. 


Take of anwk- and white tugar-caniy ef each 


one drachm ; rub them well together in a marble 
mortar, adding by degrees, during the rubbing, 
ve ounces of rectified spirit of wine: put the 


whole into a matrass, disgest three days in a gen- 


tle heat, and pour off the clear essence, which 
keep in a bottle well stopt for use. Some add 


a few grains of civet to their essence of musk, 


Which considerably augments the ſineness of the 
ee, i: * | T 


8. Civet is produced, like musk, in beg 
growing to the Jower part of the belly of an ani- 


mal. It is of different colours, from a pure 


lively whitish, to a black; but tne nearer it ap- 
proaches to the white the better it is; of an ex- 


r strong smell, and a bitterish Pan 
taste. 


4 
I % 


The essence of civet is rarely used alone, but 


of great service in making additions to other 
odoriferous waters, and therefore k aj here 
give the "— of e 


* 


Recipe 
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1 Recipe for making the Essence of Civet. 


. Lake of civet and double refined sugar of each 
8 two drachms; rub them well together in a glass 
3 IJ mortar, adding by degrees five ounces of recti- 
0% fied spirit of wine: put the whole into a matrass, 
digest three days in a gentle heat, and pour off 
the clear essence for use. Though the essences 
in this chapter are, properly speaking, chemical 
preparations, and therefore foreign to the busi- 
ness of the distiller; yet as they are often added 
to perfumed waters, and easily made, I thought 
the above recipes would not be e to 
"the reader, 


CHAP. LXV. 


— 


5 of Paints and the Uses hep "oy be applied lo. 


IN many of the 8 recipes I have or- 
dered the receiver to be removed as soon as the 
faints begin to rise; because otherwise the goods 

would contract a disagreeable taste and smell. 
It is not, however, to be understood that these 
faints are to be thrown away, nor the working 


f of the still immediately topped; ; for they are far 
from 


—— 3 W 
ad ot es 
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6 1 of no value, notwithstanding they 
would be of great disadvantage if suffered to run 
among the more spirituous parts of the goods 
before drawn off. As soon, therefore, as you 
find the clear colour of the goods begins to 
change of a bluish or whitish colour, remove the 
receiver, place another under the nbse of the 
worm, and continue the distillation as long as 
the liquor running from the worm is spirituous, 


which may be known by pouring a little of it on 


the still head, and applying a lighted candle to 
it; for if it is 8pirituous it will burn, but other- 


wise not. When the faints will no longer burn 


on the still head, put out the fire, and pour the 
faints in a cask for that purpose; and when, from 
repeated distillations, you have procured a suffi- 
cient ' quantity of these faints, let the still be 
charged with them almost to the top. Then throw 
into-the still three or four pounds of salt, and 
draw off as you would any other charge, as long 
as the spirit extracted is of a sufficient strength; 
after which the receiver is to be removed, and 
the faints saved ud themselves as before. 


The spirits thus extracted from the faints will 


serve in several compositions as well as fresh 
but they are generally used in aniveed water, be- 


N. | cause 
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cause the predominant taste of the aniseeds will 
entirely cover that they had before acquired from 


ether ingredients. 
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